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PHILIP GERARD. 



CHAPTER I 



TWO COLLEGE BOYS. 

" The opening sentence in a book should be 
interesting, and — I say^ Paul, are you listening ? 
Throw down your banjo. I said the first sen- 
tence in a book should be interesting, and I 
xlon't like this at all." 

"Just what I always say about the opening 
measure in a new piece of music. But read the 
passage again and I will listen." 

"Well, but you'll have to lay aside your banjo 
or I am afraid you will begin to play and not 
hear a word — now listen — " 

"la that pleasant district of merry England wtiich 
is watered by the river Don, there extended in ancient 
times a large forejBt covering the greater part of the 
hills and valleys whioh lie between Sheffield and the 
pleasant town of Doncaster. The remains of this ez- 
^nsive wood are still to be seen,** eto.« 

** I don't see anything the matter with that. 
What would you have, Mr. Gerard ? That is a 

(5) 



6 PHILIP GERARD 

pretty picture of wood and hills and river. 
What more do you want ?*' 

" Oh, I want nature !" 

Paul who did not quite understand, looked 
very earnestly at his friend and appeared deeply- 
interested, dramatically so. In fact he always 
seemed to be acting when in earnest; for he was 
so short and compact that he looked smaller 
than he really was, and his intensity was out of 
proportion. He stood very erect, and indeed 
nearly always stood. His intense energy gave 
the effect of dramatic earnestness. His slender 
hands were restless and very sensitive, and, 
looked best when plucking the strings of a banja 
or caressing the keys of a piano. Whenever 
he became interested, his entire little bod3r 
showed it. He braced his feet, closed his hands 
and throwing his face a little forward, looked 
ready to charge at some one, or prepared ta 
fight. He now looked at Philip Gerard with 
steady, interested eyes. Paul was not a good 
college student, but all Philip said he would re- 
member and write home to his mother the next 
day. Paul had one great interest, his music; 
one sentiment or passion, his friend. He played 
the piano most, dissipated with the banjo much, 
and on the street as he walked with quicks 
sharp step, whistled the brightest, lightest airs 
his mother sent him — a snatch of this, a bar of 
that. He was jolly, happy, never stupid, never 
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vulgar^ never anything but just nervy Paul Cas- 
tor. Now he was watching Gerard, who sat 
with the lamplight falling upon his face, pre- 
paring for the next day's lessons. At last he 
asked: 

" Isn't that a picture of nature ?" 

" Oh, perhaps — but I am tired of these forced 
situations. Nature isn't always standing around 
posing for mortals. The sun isn't always shin- 
ing, the trees are not always beautiful, rivers 
are not always shimmering. Some of the pretty 
descriptions in these books are as disgusting as 
Roland Mathews. He's always standing around 
to be seen. Nature is never affected, even in 
being beautiful. This opening chapter may 
present a beautiful picture but pictures should 
be in the house, not outside." 

Paul had unconsciously reached out for his 
banjo, and while his head slowly nodded his 
understanding of what had been said, his 
fingers picked a bar or two of music which 
kept time to his nodding. After a moment 
he said something which seemed perfectly 
reasonable to him, but which showed his extrav- 
agant estimation of Philip Gerard. 

" Tell me how you would begin." 

Gerard was himself too honest to see the 
compliment in this request — he only felt Paul's 
friendship, so answered with a smile: 

"I shall never be able to make books. I 
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think more people should have the ambition to 
learn to love them and read them as Ruskin 
said we should, but if I were to write a book» 
of college life for instance, I would begin in a 
classroom, — not with the sunlight reflecting 
from the beautiful sky and making even these 
old buildings look decent; yes, I would begin in 
the classroom, or with a ball game, or a contest^ 
or better still, Paul, here in your pleasant room 
where we are trying to prepare a lesson for a lit- 
erature professor who prefers Dickens to Shake- 
speare, and the newspapers to either. I think 
it was an inspiration, however, yesterday when 
he asked us to study the opening chapters of 
the best novels." 

••Why?" 

Paul always talked in monosyllabic sentences 
and never used two words where one would 
answer his purpose. Perhaps that is why Ger- 
ard liked him and why he liked Gerard. Ger- 
ard was earnest, serious, and spoke in the most 
stately way. Paul listened, learned, admired^ 
and played the banjo. 

"Why? Because it's the first time in six 
months that we have been allowed to read any 
real literature. We have been reading about 
authors— where they lived, who they were, and 
where they came from. We have read com- 
ments by people who have never been able 
to write anything but comments, while the 
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great world of literature that we have been 
hungering to get at was locked away." 

Here Paul showed his sympathy by picking 
up a copy of the text on literature and flinging 
it down with such emphasis that it flew open 
and a slip of green paper, curiously printed, 
flew out on the floor. Gerard picked it up and 
glanced at it with some curiosity and shook his 
head when Paul asked if he knew what it was. 

"It's a lottery ticket," explained Paul. 

"Well! I do not understand." 

"Glad to know it. It is a Louisiana Lottery 
ticket which Roland Mathews, the Pious, 
dropped to-day. I captured it and hold it as a 
hostage to compel good behavior." 

"Does he gamble?" 
. After Paul answered, the boys sat silent for 
a long time. Both disliked Mathews, and 
although Gerard had the better reason for doing 
so, he simply remarked: 

"Well, I would not have expected just that. 
So that institution affects even this quiet place. 
Some one said Roland's uncle, who is edu- 
<:ating him, won the great prize three years ago. 
Jt seems to have affected the family imagina- 
tion." There was another long silence and the 
boys went on with their work, the green paper 
lying on the table before them. Gerard began: 

"It is a real comfort to read the masters 
themselves, and — " 
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"Yes, and criticise them. Would you de- 
scribe this room in this book which, of course, 
you are never going to write?" 

''What a thought! It is not characteristic of 
anything in this place but you, and you are not 
the college. It would be a pleasure to describe 
the den where I am compelled to room. I 
would like the Board of Trustees to know just 
what they make a man endure — the old stove 
with the crack through which the ashes sift, 
and the crack in the heat-warped door, through, 
which the flickering fire plays on the dingy wall 
at night after I have saved a penny by blowing 
out my light. I could describe that old wash- 
stand with its fickle legs and the old, old bed 
with its straw-tick. It would do the professor 
of literature good to know how much of the 
ugly one must endure while trying to learn the 
beauties of the opening chapters of good books. 
By the way, Paul, I always have a better lesson 
when I study in your room, simply because I 
feel at ease. It does me more good to study 
in these surroundings than to read twice the 
time in my old den. But I would not describe 
a room. Two students could be discovered — 
is that what playwrights say? Then their con- 
versation could turn on the luxuries or the 
poverty of the room. Your fine old stove, that 
great mirror — now why are you laughing?" 

"Well, don't write your book yet, Gerard.' 
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"Oh, no danger; but at what were you laugh- 
ing?" 

"Well, if you call this fine, the people who 
really live in fine houses would laugh at you. 
Now sit down. You know I did not mean 
a slight; but really, Gerard, does this room 
seem rich to you? Indeed! Why these old 
things were sent from home because they were 
no longer used there and mother said they 
were not good enough, and here you would run 
them into a story. I will write her that to- 
night." 

"No, you will not. If you tell her how igno- 
rant your friend is—." Gerard's lips came 
together with the pressure that always pleased 
Paul and made him fear his friend. After a 
silence he went on: 

"This chair is the easiest one my back has 
ever known, and all the little things you have 
here are beautiful. Don't smile, I am in earn- 
est. To me they look rich and beautiful. The 
little vase over there with its slender neck is 
very graceful, and valuable of course." 

"Well, I can't say. It was sent to school 
when I was or it never would have been here. 
It has always been in the way when I was tak- 
ing my gymnastics or swinging the clubs. 
That reminds me — ^you won't mind — I must 
tone up a little." 

He was already at the farther side of the 
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room where the dumb-bells and clubs were kept. 
With a few quick movements characteristically 
hasty and characteristically definite Paul stood 
ready for his gymnastics. The arms, which 
were bare to the shoulder, revealed beautifully 
the results of his training. The flesh was pink 
and firm, and the muscles played beneath the 
moist, elastic skin as though .they had a separate 
life. His slight form was almost perfect. The 
waist was very slender and the chest high and 
full. About his well-set hips the pantaloons 
fitted tightly. To be unhindered, the suspend* 
ers were slipped from the shoulders and withr 
feet well planted on the floor, he began to reach^ 
out — front — side — up, all the while watched 
by Gerard who took great pleasure in his 
friend's every habit, and in turn Paul did not 
forget the strong picture under the glow of the 
study lamp, or the topic of conversation, and 
so continued when he stopped to breathe a 
moment. 

**But it is pretty, isn't it?" and Paul's head 
went forward, off to one side. He struck his 
forced attitude and looked the vase over with 
a critical eye. ''Glad you came in. I would 
never have known it was pretty. I was born 
among such things. They were always around 
me. The fact is I never notice them. You can 
teach me to see and to appreciate. But would 
you fail to describe the boys and girls?" 
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" Oh I am never going to write a book. Let 
us get our lesson." 

Paul resented the impatience of his friend by 
springing to the side of the great chair in which 
he was sitting, and pressing his sensitive fingers 
upon Philip's throat as though he were going to 
choke him. The pressure was firm and he 
braced his muscles as Philip quietly but firmly 
tried to free himself. 

" Small but mighty, is the word. I am mas- 
ter." The struggle lasted for a moment or two 
longer. "Oh! There, I give up. You are a 
giant." "Surprised you though, didn't I? Oh, 
if I were only larger! Well, promise to put me 
in your book if you ever write one. Here is 
the description. I am five feet one. I never 
weigh the same. Depends on what piece of 
music mother sent me last, and at what club I 
board. I can jump over my head. Thank 
goodness my arm is larger than my wrist, and 
my chest is larger than by waist. I have been 
here three years and no one knows me. If you 
will put me into your book there may be some 
surprises. I want to go into a book. I'm a 
character, but just now, for your sake, we ought 
to be getting something out of books." 

"Why for my sake more than yours?" 

" Oh, I am only 'little' Paul Castor who plays 
the banjo; the dude from the city. Yes, don't 
open your eyes. I know what the boys say of 
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me. You have a head and are going to be a 
scholar or something, and — oh well, let us 
read!" 

" If we don't, my shame will be greater than 
ever to-morrow. If I say I don't like a book, 
professor asks me how many I read before I 
became a critic of the masters. He is the most 
insolent, bigoted " 

•* Chump I ever saw." 

" When he stands up there and teeters across 
the floor — walks up and down the room, and 
ma,kes those old speeches that he has made for 
thirty years, it is disgusting. Last week when 
I told him that the first paragraph of Victor 
Hugo's masterpiece was dull to me, he started 
o£E on his little spindle legs just this way." 

Gerard was excited, and, springing out of the 
chair, he crossed the room, turned back and 
crossed it again, in mock imitation of the 
teacher, saying, " Now how many books did 
you read before you became a critic of Mr. 
Hugo? How many? How many?" 

'* Good! Just keep that dance up and I will 
play. You ought to have a picture of this 
scene in your book. It would make a good 
illustration. You had his entire face and voice. 
He is a great character when he talks in that 
quick, smart way. Now if I could draw with a 
pencil, — but my fingers are good for nothing 
except the piano. Sit down, Gerard, just where 
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you were. Now if I could draw I would paint 
you so: with that red shade throwing a good 
light on your . forehead — your eyes looking 
friendly — not quite so friendly now because you 
don't like to be called handsome — and now you 
look bored — now you look impatient. Why, 
Gerard, don't mind me! We are friends and if 
I want to say all the foolish things that pass 
through my mind you ought not to object. It 
is not often I talk so much. I would draw 
your clear cut nose. It reminds me of a pic- 
ture I have seen, but I don't know where. Ex- 
cuse my whistling. Never mind. You sit still. 
Let me stand and find the first chapters. You 
read, and we will examine the opening chap- 
ters of more books than the old professor 
remembers. We will be ready for him to- 
morrow. When we have finished, before you 
go I want to say something to you. Remind 
me of it. But there, I am whistling again. 
Excuse me. Now read this passage from the 
first page of the * Scarlet Letter.' " 

"A throng of bearded men, in sad -colored gar- 
ments, and gray steeple-crowned hats, intermixed with 
women, some wearing hoods and others bareheaded, 
was assembled in front of a wooden edifice, the door 
of which was heavily timbered with oak, and studded 
with iron spikes." 

" Well now, there is nothing the matter with 
that. That arrests one's interest. The 'sad- 
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colored garments!' That expression 'sad-colored 
garments' is more than description. It must 
be a prophecy of what is coming in the book." 
•* Now read this," said Paul, handing him 
another book. 

" I was born in the year 1632, in the city of York, 
of a good family, though not of that country, my 
father being a foreigner." 

" Oh that is bad. What do I care where a 
man was born, or who his father was, until I 
am interested in the man himself. I hate peo- 
ple who talk about themselves even when I 
know them, and to have a stranger do it is 
worse." 

Paul whistled fragments of two or three 
tunes and then broke into a sharp laugh which 
ended with, **I wish mother could have heard 
you say that. The idea of criticising * Robinson 
Crusoe!' No wonder the professor goes at you. 
I would not skip class to-morrow for anything. 
Read this." 

" Oh, * The Last Days of Pompeii.' That is 
one of the books Miss Thayer said every one 
should read." 

Gerard, in his intense interest to read any- 
thing that Miss Thayer had recommended, 
read the entire first chapter to himself before 
he noticed that Paul had seated himself upon 
the footboard of the bed, his neatly shod feet 
widely apart and resting upon the counterpane 
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while playfully thrumbing the strings and 
laughing to himself. As Gerard ended the 
chapter and their eyes met, Paul again broke 
into a merry laugh and began to play a pretty 
little love song which Romney Thayer had 
sung a week before at society. Gerard's face 
became scarlet and he laid the book aside and 
reached out for the ** Vicar of Wakefield," and 
so the study continued. 

When Gerard rose to go, he forgot to ask 
Paul what important thing he had to say; and 
Paul, remembering the look in his friend's eyes 
when Romney Thayer was mentioned, with an 
effort refrained from speaking, and with a last 
look at the slip of green paper, a confidential 
glance into each other's eyes, they said good 
night. But Paul flung his banjo on the bed, 
kicked the dumb-bells under it — threw himself 
into the big chair and thought until he went to 
sleep. 



CHAPTER II 



MAKING A FRIEND. 



Three years before the curtain rose on the 
pleasant room where Paul Castor and Philip 
Gerard were engaged in the preparation of 
their literature lesson, both had come to the 
institution boastihg itself a college. One came 
from a luxurious and wealthy home, the other 
from a farm. It was not until in the spring 
term of the first year that they became 
acquainted. Philip, provincial and constrained, 
— though he never showed this in his manners, 
had kept aloof from many of the students, 
while Paul met all, but cared very little for the 
mass of students whom he saw at college. They 
were an indifferent class of two or three hun- 
dred young men and women gathered from the 
villages and farms of Indiana and Ohio; some 
with good talents who would mature into aver- 
age men and women; some two or three espe- 
cially talented that stood out conspicuously 

(18) 
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from the rest; but most of them provincial, 
plain, with coarse minds and coarser customs. 

Some wise philosopher has said that we send . 
our young people to college not to be educatedj 
by the teachers, but to educate each other, an4| 
it is true that the most valuable lessons learnecii 
in college life are learned by students amongv 
themselves. At least many of the things that 
Gerard acquired, he was compelled to learn 
through observation. With a carelessness 
which thoughtful people would call criminal, 
he was placed by the receiving committee at 
the college, in a boarding hall where he shared 
a room with another student whom he had 
never met, and with whom he found it intoler- 
able to stay. Gerard's family had known pov- 
erty, but it had never led them into lowness. 
Clean clothes and cleanly habits are the aristo- 
cratic stamp which poverty cannot efface, and 
much as it embarrassed him to do so, Philip 
had found the courage to change his room. He 
made a life-long enemy by doing so, and not 
only his room-mate became angry, but an entire 
company of young men who could not under- 
stand him, were disgusted and regarded him as 
a snob. 

He was getting on. 

It was about the middle of the spring term 
that a group of young men were lounging, 
some sitting, some standing, in a small, plainly 
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furnished room in the boarding hall. As is usua^ 
in these middle class colleges, the ages of the 
students varied much. The youngest in this 
group was barely fifteen — a hollow-chested 
prodigy of some progressive school district^ 
while Parker the host, was perhaps twenty-four. 

The little company was gathered together 
quizzing each other on the history passed over 
during the year, and thus preparing for the final 
examinations. Roland Mathews, who made 
himself a conspicuous figure wherever he hap- 
pened to be, was leaning stiffly against the 
window in full sight of all within, and so sta- 
tioned as to be easily seen by any of the col- 
lege girls who might be passing the hall on 
their way to and from the postoffice. In a very- 
affected tone, which was habitual with him, and 
which officiously begged for attention, he was 
saying, "Now boys, let's begin with the Revolu- 
tionary War, and run through the important 
events up to — but I say, there comes our con- 
servative farmer down the walk with the 
President's daughter. He is getting bold. He 
will lose some of his stiffness if he stays with 
her long. How green he is." (Roland Math- 
ews himself lived in a country town that 
boasted a thousand inhabitants.) 

No one paid much attention to this remark 
except Paul Castor, who was standing in the 
middle of the room and saw Philip and Miss 
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Coulter, the President's daughter, walking eas- 
ily along. He expressed his judgment of the 
matter by saying: "Oh, they probably met by 
accident. He is too busy to think of going 
ivith girls. He is the most faithful student 
here and works to support himself besides. 
There, I told you so — listen, he is coming into 
the hall." 

All the boys stood listening to hear whether 
the footsteps would pass. They evidently 
stopped just at the corner of the building, for 
her shrill, high-pitched voice could be dis- 
tinctly heard as she asked Philip to go with her 
to the office. He awkwardly excused himself, 
and she went on. Parker, who was very ambi- 
tious and anxious to pass the coming exam- 
inations, broke the silence. 

"Well, never mind. Let him alone and see 
ivhat we can do with these dates. If you fel- 
lows want to talk about girls, you will have to 
leave." 

"Bachelor," said Paul in his fragmentary 
way — he never used a complete sentence when 
he could help it — "sour on the sex. Picture 
-with pink ribbons in your trunk." 

This was a guess on the part of Paul and was 
simply an effort to divert attention. The com- 
pany, however, immediately took the hint and 
began to chate Parker, who was unaccustomed 
to this sort of thing, and being the oldest in 
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the group, and quite serious, did not know how 
to take their raillery. 

"What, what, Parker's got a girl! Where's 
the picture? Jennings, get off the trunk. Open 
the lid. We are astonished, Parker, show it to 
us." 

Roland Mathews, who was very anxious to 
know what had become of Philip Gerard, and 
especially Miss Coulter, had been watching 
and listening. He now interrupted, saying, 
"Hold on, boys. There is some one knocking 
at the door. Keep still. Don't shuffle.'^ 
"Come in," he called out, not waiting for the 
host to open the door. It opened and a young 
man stood, almost timidly, looking at the ani- 
mated group. 

The most characteristic description, prob- 
ably, is to say that he was not like Roland 
Mathews; he was very unlike Paul Cas- 
tor, but in this instance the difference did not 
disparage either; he was unlike Parker, the 
host, whose sober seriousness knew little 
intensity, and promised little success; Parker 
could never be a scholar; he could only be a 
plodding student. The young man at the door 
presented a picture of abandoned strength. 
His hands and feet were well shaped and large. 
His clothes fit better and seemed to have been 
selected with very good taste, although they 
were sadly out of style. They were purchased 
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in the country village from which he came. 
The short coat revealed the firmly set hips, the 
legs were straight and muscular, while the 
broad-brimmed hat thrown somewhat back 
showed the most prominent feature of his face, 
his forehead, to good advantage; it was broad 
and almost square. Originality marked its 
very shape. His hair was plastered a little too 
carefully to look well. This annoyed Paul, but 
it did not hide from his eyes the forehead 
beneath it. 

Caught as Gerard was by surprise, his 
fine eyebrows bravely curved, but unusually 
heavy, were lifted, the better revealing the eye, 
brown, black, gray, — no one knew which, but 
large and yet intense. Just a little restless they 
were now and matching perfectly the half 
mocking, half polite way in which his hat was 
removed with one hand while the other sought 
his under lip and nervously pinched it out of 
form. He stood thus looking about him until 
the impulsive Paul said: 

"Come in. We were just reviewing the Revo- 
lutionary War when you came, and — excuse me 
Parker, I forgot. This is your room and Ger- 
ard is your guest." 

Whether Paul did this to help out Gerard, or 
to give Roland Mathews a lesson in politeness, 
stimulated by Roland's blunder of a few mo- 
ments before, it would be hard to state. Paul 
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helped some people out of embarrassing cir- 
cumstances, and with a good deal of mischiev- 
ous satisfaction helped other people in. 

Parker in a dull way appreciated that he was 
slow, and in a confused way said: 

" O, that is all right. Come in, Gerard, and 
sit down here with me on the bed; or if you 
want to see me alone, I will send these boys 
into Granger's room." 

For the first time the newcomer spoke. "No, 
it doesn't matter. If you are doing history I 
will drop in and see you again. I wanted to look 
over Latin with you. My history is all right 
and easy enough, but that miserable Latin *' 

Here was an opportunity for Roland Mathews 
to be insolent, and he never lost such a chance. 

"Why do you say 'miserable Latin?* It is 
the one classic we get here. There is only a 
year or two of Greek and Latin and is really 
the only thing that gives our course standing." 

This speech was made with little tones^ light 
and insipid even for this affected snob. It was 
only Paul who noticed the almost impercepti- 
ble closing of the lips, and the hand that closed 
a little tightly on the hat-band, as the newcomer 
said, doubtfully choosing his words, but with- 
out doubt in the ring of his voice: 

"Classic! What is the use ot classics to a 
man who wants to do things?" 

To himself, Paul said: "He's ambitious;" but 
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the newcomer looked around the room, and 
finding a familiar face, said, "Jennings, have you 
read the stuff yet? It makes me wild to go 
through with it alone, and I wouldn't, but I 
feel that to begin and then give up so soon — 
well, I will take it this year and then " 

'*And then," interrupted Roland, "you will 
probably change and take a commercial course 
and keep books for some one. The idea of 
giving up Latin I It is a good thing Prof. 
Alright can't hear you." 

It was not Paul alone who noticed the pos- 
ture of the newcomer as he replied to this 
insolence. 

"Why is it a good thing? } am not here to 
educate him, but myself, and as to a commer- 
cial course, I think every one should know how 
to do business and have quite a thorough idea 
of it." 

Roland broke into a contemptuous laugh and 
his voice was very affected as he went on. 
**Oh dear, if you don't believe in the higher 
education, the things that are classic, that are 
respected, and understood to belong to a good 
education by all " 

"By. all who? The teachers who make a liv- 
ing by teaching them, just as Sharkey over 
on the corner recommends and believes in his 
tobacco and cheap drinks because some of the 
boys buy them!" 
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Surprised at the heat of his own tone, he 
stopped and turning to Parker said, " Excuse 
me, Parker, I fear I am breaking in on the 
profit of your study hour." 

This last was among the little bits of polite- 
ness which had been noticed in the newcomer, 
who had been in school nearly a year and as 
yet had acknowledged no friends. He entered 
freely into the sports, but he *'chummed" with 
no one. He was cordial, but not friendly. He 
seemed stiff, formal, almost awkward at times, 
and yet this awkwardness did not seem inher- 
ent ; for when he knew what was expected, he 
did things with a grace which none could sur- 
pass. All of the present group were studying 
him and trying to adjust themselves to his 
mood, but could not find it. Paul was watch- 
ing and wondering whether this Philip Gerard 
whom he had observed very closely for some 
time, was really different from the other boys 
and whether he really possessed what Paul in 
his dramatic moments, called ** personality; real 
stuff, you know." The scene was growing 
rather uninteresting, and Paul would have 
passed out and gone to his music, had not 
Roland Mathews again interrupted with an 
insolent conceit, feeling that he had not yet 
attracted enough attention. His voice was 
excited, high-pitched, and drier than usual. 

" What right have you to express such ideas 
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on education when you have been here only a 
year? You oppose your ideas to those of Prof. 
Alright, who has taught the classics for over 
twenty years." 

"And will teach Latin for twenty more, 
if he lives long enough. I am not going to 
teach Latin. I prefer to make my living in a 
more vigorous way." 

This was a mistake; he felt it at once and 
lost a little of his assurance, but held his 
ground. All the boys were on their feet. The 
last speech was original enough to attract at- 
tention. Paul was hugely delighted. Here 
was a character. At last a little spirit had 
been shown. It was the first he had ever seen 
at the college. He wanted the discussion to 
continue, but Gerard evidently felt that he had 
been betrayed into an indiscretion, into saying 
what he did not believe. He kept his poise, 
however, and would have said nothing more 
had not Roland insultingly asked if he meant to 
make his living by plowing. The eyes under 
the large brows were black now without a 
doubt. The great hands worked convulsively 
and the lips were firmly pressed. Paul noticed 
how fine and clean-cut they were. The cords 
at the side of his neck began to swell. An 
angry reply seemed ready to break from his 
lips, but some emotion, which could not have 
been fear, caused him to relax the tension of his 
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nerves and spread a tender expression over his 
young though masculine face, making it almost 
beautiful. 

"Perhaps you are right, Mr. Mathews," he 
said half smiling, but with a telling emphasis. 
** It is the men who study Latin that are the 
professors and presidents of our colleges. I 
don't look so high. Td be perfectly contented" 
— and now he was laughing — "to be president 
of a railroad company, but I don't understand 
all of these things yet, and if I don't go now I 
will be farther behind than ever in my Latin; 
you see I believe in it enough to pay for it and 
get it." 

He went out of the door much more aggress- 
ive than he entered it, and had almost reached 
the corner when Paul, who had excused himself 
hastily, thrusting his little Derby hat on the 
back of his head, and whistling the merriest of 
merry songs that he- knew, joined Gerard, and 
made* a grotesque effort to keep step with the 
gigantic strides that Philip in his excited mood 
was making. 

" Language is easy for me, Mr. Gerard. Won't 
you come over to the room? We will look at 
this Latin together; it is a bore." 

**Oh, Latin is all right; it is Mathews I hate!" 

They had proceeded to the first corner, walk- 
ing hurriedly side by side, when Paul said: *' This 
way, we turn here," and laying hold of his com- 
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panion's arm, they turned aside to one of the 
best private houses in the college town. Paul 
kept his hand on Gerard's arm. It was the 
first time that any one had taken such a liberty 
with him and he rather liked it. Whatever 
the boys said of Philip Gerard, none of them 
had been familiar with him, and he enjoyed a 
distinction which had not yet been recognized 
or commented upon, but which protected him 
from many of the disagreeable things which 
are the constant degradation of lesser people. 

They walked a little way in silence, and Philip 
liked the fact that his comrade did not talk of 
the scene which they had just left. Without 
knowing it, he had found the friend with whom 
three years later he was studying out the prob- 
lems of books and life. The three years made 
little change in Paul, except to intensify his 
peculiarities, while Philip, who had shown 
something vital from the first, fast developed 
into a positive force among the students, and 
won a recognition from faculty and students 
alike. 

He won criticism as well. 



CHAPTER III. 



WHAT PAUL LEARNED. 



Of course Paul and Philip were together very 

frequently in the years that followed their first 

real acquaintance. They learned to understand 

each other. Philip was initiated into some of 

the ways of society much more exacting than 

any his teachers knew, and learned many things 

from his friend which Paul never realized he was 

teaching. In turn, the city boy learned much 

from the strong will and sterling qualities of 

Philip Gerard. The fierce individuality of 

Philip won him some admirers, many enemies, 

and a few loyal friends. In college athletics 

he was first. His discipline had been of the 

severest. Ten or twelve hours a day of solid 

labor on the farm had given him an endurance 

^which none of his classmates could rival, and 

ijhis absolute morality sustained his strength and 

fmade him excel in all the regular athletic sports. 

JHe won his way fast at foot-ball; wrestling, and 

(30) 
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boxing, too, attracted his attention, and he 
acquired considerable skill at each. For row- 
ing he cared less, and there was little oppor- 
tunity at the college to indulge this pastime. 
Horseback riding he had learned on the farm 
and perhaps enjoyed it best. But rare powers 
excited envy as well as admiration, and all 
added to the bitterness of his college experi- 
ence. 

Paul, when he linked his arm through 
Gerard's on the sidewalk that first day of their 
acquaintance, joined his heart to the life of 
Philip Gerard and became a sort of hero wor- 
shiper for life. It is largely through the devo- 
tion of this young friend that we have any 
history of Gerard to write. Most of the infor- 
mation has been gleaned by him, and nearly all 
of the strong and nobler scenes of Gerard's 
life were first appreciated and brought to light 
by Paul Castor. Fast friends as they were, 
however, Philip told Paul little of his early life. 
At this Paul had to guess. Philip often told 
stories of things that had happened in his boy- 
hood, but told them as if some one else had 
been the hero. Paul, however, had learned to 
distinguish, by a peculiar heat in his friend's 
voice, whenever these narratives were about 
himself; and remembering all he said, putting 
some things together, and throwing upon all 
the light which came from the gossip of his 
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native village in the days when he was rich and 
prosperous and every one was ready to tell 
stories of the time when they knew him, really 
enabled Paul to fill out the boyhood's story. 

The jealous spirit of criticism which G6rard 
encountered, led Paul to a study of his friend's 
character and early life even at the time when 
they were together in college. The early life, 
the surroundings and incidents of the youth of 
great people, or of those who are dear to us, 
become interesting and seem vital only when 
we have learned to admire or to love. The hap- 
penings are vital and have a heart-moving trag- 
edy or glory in them because of our attitude. 

The events in Philip's early life were few and 
unimportant, like things happening to his 
neighbors. The majority of the incidents were 
common to his playmates, and neither warped 
nor made them. Many of those who lived 
under the same circumstances, attended the 
same school, waded through the same snow- 
drifts, fished in the same muddy river, and 
gathered nuts upon the same hill slopes, have 
passed uneventful, uninteresting, almost sadly 
monotonous lives. So much was his early life 
a part of what was common, that as a little boy 
he remained unnoticed, and the people of that 
community where he was born and raised, look 
with wonder upon the success and majesty 
which has crowned his life. One man's oppor- 
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tunity is another man's snare, and circui 
stances that hinder the weak arouse the encq 
of the strong. That whichmakes one man 
hero, crushes another. The hill road whicbl 
lift^W Philip out of the valley, was a wall to ' 
weaker boys. 

To those who love an individual and believe 
in personal power, stability and nobility of 
character, some facts which we discover through 
the promptings of devotion, will certainly be 
interesting. Paul cared to know his friend's 
early life in order that he might understand the 
mysterious forces at work within that heart and 
brain. It is unfortunate that so little of the his- 
tory of the father and mother could be secured. 
Something of romance is associated with their 
settlement upon a farm in the middle states. 
The fact that the mother never neglected to 
find time to read to her only son such books as 
were at hand, tells something of the past. The 
books she read were all German, but she was not 
of that race. A warmer, quicker blood flowed 
in her veins, and a milder dialect sounded in 
her voice. 

The books were carried with the father 
who fled to Switzerland from the North, while 
the mother came from the South to Geneva. 
Here their lives were united. Gerard, when he 
was quite young, noticed that the name had 
been erased from the fly leaf in each of the 

3 
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books, and never could quite recall all of the 
story of explanation as his mother told it. Per- 
haps he refused to recall itt for all that con- 
cerned her was too sacred to discuss even with 
his friend. But he learned that his own name, 
Gerard, belonged to his mother rather than to 
his father, whose own name was a danger. 
When they were married and had crossed the 
Atlantic, they preferred still to be called by the 
wife's name. The father was a refugee, having 
done some brave thinking for Germany's good 
and honor, but the iron spirit of German law 
drove him to Switzerland, where he met the 
highly sensitive, keenly imaginative woman 
who was later found in a humble cottage on a 
western farm in the new world. Danger drove 
him to Switzerland. Poverty drove him across 
the Atlantic. 

In the troublous times of France, one of her 
best families had gone northward. The young 
daughter never returned; eagerly sympathetic 
with every political hero, she quickly gave her 
young life to the heroic, yet despondent and 
somewhat dissipated German whom she met in 
Geneva, and later they cast their fortunes to- 
gether in the new world. Whatever the rea- 
sons for the flight of Mrs. Gerard's parents from 
France,they were always kept secret, but Gerard 
remembered that his mother spoke of them 
with pride, that her eyes kindled with the 
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memor>' of the deeds which had a historical 
interest. 

She would have told it all to Gerard, but 
she knew the brave blood that flowed in his 
viens, and feared that he too would do such 
deeds as had brought calamity and suffering 
upon all whom she loved, and so she sought to 
give him a milder, less martial education than 
they had known. When, even at the mention 
of their early life, she saw the blood tingling in 
his cheek, and his eyes flashing, she would 
check her voice, and instead of saying that his 
grandfather was brave and dared to speak, and 
strike, and live for the high emotions of a noble 
soul, she told him that he was good, and tried 
to make the boy feel that to be good was to be 
kind and gentle, and tender, and so the mighty 
instincts of his life were purple-tinted by the 
mother's sweetest, holiest purposes. Mothers 
believe in the destiny of their children. At such 
moments the memory of better days, of happy 
hours were burning in her breast. Her hands 
clasped upon his little ones would tremble, and 
as a sob arose, she sometimes pressed him to 
her heart until he cried out in wonder; and once 
a few warm French words broke from her lips, 
the first she had uttered in vears. She kissed 
his forehead and said no more, but waited for 
her boy to grow older, or her pain less. 

It is true that Philip's father had once been 
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called to great deeds; he had been part, aye, the 
very life of a great historic movement, but he 
could not give himself bravely to a smaller life* 
He had mastered masses of men.but he could not 
master the new-world farm and one individual 
man — he could not master himself under such 
circumstances. The disappointment, the pain, 
the frustration of his ideals, and the humble na- 
ture of his own work, broke his will and he 
sank. 

Only one or two references to Philip's father 
need be made in this book, as they would only 
pain the one whose name it bears. All else con- 
cerning him will be omitted. If one whose life 
is as large and strong as Philip Gerard's, can 
look with charity and love upon the father's 
life, those who claim to love the son, should be 
able to do so^ too. 

The father, rugged, large, intellectual, brave 
enough to plot for freedom, disappointed to 
distraction, driven from his native land bv 
danger, too unimaginative at thirty-five to learn 
the ways of the new world, or win his place, 
managed simply by strength of body to earn a 
living. The midnight melancholy of the dis- 
appointed career, he relieved by the low indul- 
gence of drink. Gerard's mother bore in un- 
complaining spirit his father's drunken hours, 
until one night returning from a sick neighbor's 
house where she had been summoned for deeds 
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of charity, she found her broad- browed boy, 
her large-eyed five year old son, sitting on his 
father^s knees and staring at her with wild, 
glistening, bewildered eyes. He was holding 
a glass of liquor, and crying out in drunken* 
childish tones: 

** Come here, mamma, papa said I could be a 
man. Fm drinking the way papa does. You 
said you'd tell me about grandpa when I was 
a man. Tell me now, tell me now." 

But then he stopped. Even through his 
confused little brain there flashed a sense of 
some great change. He had never seen his 
mother look so; he had seen her patient, 
meek, suffering; he had seen her bear her 
shame. Now she had become a queen to com- 
mand. Her tender eyes burned as similar eyes 
had burned in the streets of Paris while bloody 
history was being made a generation before. 

She had no word of reproach for her son. She 
snatched him to her breast and hurt him with 
the agony of her pressure. Her heart beat so 
wildly that he remembered it for life. Her 
voice had an awful sound unlike anything he 
had ever heard. It frightened him with its in- 
tensity as turning her blazing eyes upon the 
drunken man who now shrank before her, 
she said: "You! Oh, is it not enough to break 
your own life — break all your promises to God 
and me; must you now teach our only child to 
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do the things it will take all his manhood to 
fight? God forgive you." 

Philip felt her heart quivering beneath his 
own. He felt the arms that held him twitch- 
ing. He knew that she was weeping, although 
her lips were tightly pressed without a tremble^ 
and no tears escaped her. She was crying with 
her whole soul, silently, awfully. Crying in 
that inward way which wears out the life of 
people so fast, and for many, so soon, so soon. 
The child broke into sympathetic sobbing. 
The father, bewildered, angered, looked at his 
wife and boy. He had never before been op- 
posed by either. He had ruled completely in 
this little world, the only one that was left him. 
Defeated in the larger world, he had enjoyed 
complete command in his home, and here was 
rebellion and defiance. An oath escaped his 
lips. The sobbing child heard profanity for 
the first time. This was something new even 
from his father's lips. Once the man had been 
a member of a great historical committee; now^ 
through the alchemy of drink, he had become 
common, had sworn at his wife. It did not 
end there. He raised his hand to strike, but 
met the spirit shock of such a look of com- 
mand and indignant resolution, that his hand 
fell listlessly to his side. Brave, good women 
bear their own protection in dignity and poise, 
f^ and as long as they are strong enough to keep 
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these, they stand safe. He swayed in his place 
and sank into a chair before the woman he had 
sworn to love, while his own child looked 
down upon him with fear, and then again broke 
into a wild cry of terror and childish sorrow— 
for the mother, too, was weeping now, and 
repeating, "Oh Philip, Philip, my boy, my 
poor boy, poor boy," as she bore him to his 
little chamber and remained by him until he 
slept. 

At nine the next morning God's good sunshine 
streamed into the open window of Philip's 
little room. The old apple-orchard was in 
bloom and rich fragrance was in the air. The 
little bed was spotlessly clean. The room 
was simple. The restless, fevered sleep of 
the early night was past. The tired little 
nerves were under the healing touch of kind 
nature. Sunshine and apple-blooms would 
greet his opening eyes. One pink, well- 
formed leg was bare. The foot of the other 
appeared in the folds of the covers, while the 
little nightgown had fallen from the arm, which 
was thrown about his head. He looked so 
fresh, and pure, and innocent; nothing bad 
could ever belong to that noble brow. 

The door softly opens — a woman so much 
older, oh, so much older than she was the night 
before, with shoulders so much lower bent, with 
new wrinkles about the eyes, with a new pain 
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in the heart — a woman — oh, God, that all 
boys could have real women for their mothers 
— g^lides into the room. She is in her nat- 
ural atmosphere. Nature is beautiful without. 
Nature is tenderly beautiful in the form of 
a mother's only boy. She, with bending body 
and breaking heart, is a thousand times beauti- 
ful as she kneels, with sad eyes filled with 
love-mist, and looks upon her sleeping boy. 
She fears for his future, and kneels at his bed- 
side and prays that none of her fears may be 
realized, and that her hopes* sweet flowers may 
bloom. 

That prayer following on a night of vigil 
and sorrow — that prayer, made with break- 
heart, a prayer that could not, must not 
go unheeded — it would be profane and un- 
kindly irreverent to pen. God's angel heard 
it, but wrote it not; he remembered it, and told 
it to the Master, and the **Amen, it shall be so," 
was spoken in the voice that said, '' Suffer the 
little children," and something very beautiful 
and very tender about the fatherless and the 
widows. Certainly a son and a mother are 
fatherless and widowed when the father and 
husband is drinking. 



The brown head turns upon the pillow. Two 
big eyes, a little bloodshot, open wide. The 
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bright light pleases them ; the beautiful trees 
attract them, and tossing blossoms catch and 
play with the bright glances of his eyes as 
Philip rises on his pillow; and then his laugh- 
ter ripples out upon the fragrant air. His 
mother's arms are thrown about him. For 
some minutes surprises and happy play are in- 
dulged and they are joyous together, mother 
and growing son. 



It is said that the beautiful and the romantic 
cannot endure. We catch gleams of life that 
are so beautiful and exquisite, but alas, they 
are as fleeting as the tints of the morning, and 
one is not untrue to life when one brings the 
shower before the sun, and paints the sun im- 
mediately after the shower. Almost before 
Philip had slipped on the little home-made 
pantaloons, and while the moisture of his lips 
was still undried upon the mother's own, while 
they were still warm with the greetings of the 
morning, a rough noise rose on the sweet air. 
Both ran to the window. The mother tried to 
hide the brutal scene from her boy's eyes, 
but herself attracted and overcome by its hor- 
ror, she ran out to the field, and he followed. 

In this field by the orchard, the German phi- 
losopher, politician, patriot, alas — drunkard, had 
been working with the gentle old horse which 
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either mother or son could lead with the voice» 
but which now, excited by the impulsive treat- 
ment of her nervous master, had been angered 
into disobedience. The great brawny man was 
beating her and calling loudly at every blow he 
dealt. He had wrenched the top from one of 
the great stakes which were used in that local- 
ity to fasten down the old rail fences. The 
blows that he struck fell upon the head and 
shoulders alike, and the cruelty of it all was 
felt by the mother and the child as they ran 
toward the field. At last the poor horse, know- 
ing no instinct but to escape, backed and reared, 
and trying to evade the last blow which fell 
over its eyes, became entangled in the plow- 
like harrow which had been overturned. The 
poor animal fell upon the points of the gravel- 
polished blades. 

Her eyes were filled with a helpless agony 
and pleading when the mother and son 
reached the scene, and her groans were louder 
than the blows that the brutal man was still 
raining upon her. The child who saw vulgar 
display of passion for the first time, grew sick 
with fear; Mrs. Gerard felt her heart grow hard; 
while her sympathy for the man who was her 
husband and the father of her child, began then 
to die. She stood helpless, speechless, moved 
by indignation, and pity for the poor animal 
which had been their servant so long. The five- 
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year-old boy saw it all, he even noticed his 
mother's tears. In a moment his fear turned 
to anger. 

He had no power to stop the blows that were 
rained upon the poor beast, but noticed Otto, 
his dog, named by his father after the German 
statesman whom he loved best. The intelli* 
gent fellow was barking in desperate sympathy 
with the poor horse. Philip, unconsciously 
perhaps, urged by an impulse, nobler than 
thought, hissed between his teeth that sign 
which all dogs know — that hissing "sic," to 
which Otto responded with a vicious leap and 
snarl, closing his white teeth upon the leg of 
the passion-crazed man. A crushing blow from 
the stake took the dog's life, but the man's 
fury was checked. He saw what he was doing. 
He noticed his wife, his child, and a feeling of 
shame came over him. He cursed between his 
teeth, but stooped to lift the poor horse to her 
feet. He failed completely. He jerked her 
head impatiently, but the poor friend and pet 
had done her last service. She gave a great 
groan; and that night Philip wept his first tears 
of bereavement. Otto, his first true friend, was 
buried in the same grave with the old horse. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A COPPERFIELD AFFAIR. 



Whatever it was in Paul's mind to say to 
Philip on the night we found them together, 
the matter was not brought up. His after- 
thought was usually wiser. It could have done 
little good to talk to such a man about his love 
affairs. No one can understand them, except 
such men themselves. And men with deep, 
intense natures rarely advise each other; they 
are quite content if they are able to understand 
life; they do not try to direct the acts of their 
friends. During the time to which we now 
refer Paul was often provoked, but never to the 
disturbance of his loyalty. 

Charles Dickens has shown us the passionate 
hold which a first love affair has upon the 
hearts of the young. With analytical accuracy, 
and with his own perspicuity, he has delineated 
the first love affairs of David Copperfield. The 
picture may be typical of ordinary life, and yet 
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it would be somewhat cruel to write the story 
of Philip Girard's early love affairs in the half 
humorous spirit of Charles Dickens' ''David 
Copperfield." It was not common blood that 
flowed in his veins. He had the maturity of 
an intense youth without the maturity of man- 
hood's experience. He was old and yet young, 
experienced and inexperienced. He knew 
much of the inner life, but had had little expe- 
rience with the world. Even before he left his 
home town, men said: '*That boy looks like a 
man. He is too old for his years." He asso- 
ciated more with gray haired people than with 
those of his own age. Then, too, Philip Gerard 
was an idealist, a man with pure and noble con- 
ceptions that were inherent, and such people 
who have to live among the ignoble, with peo- 
ple of low ideals, always suffer. 

Gerard's life up to the age of sixteen had 
known no woman but his mother, and she was 
noble in heart and soul. Her nobility was one 
of spirit as well as of mind and life. She had 
made of her son a cavalier. She taught him 
the chivalry of the knight. It was but natural 
that the first woman to whom his heart should 
go out would receive the worshipful, ideal devo- 
tion which was already in his nature. Nor was 
it to be expected that he would realize that the 
source of his emotion was in himself rather 
than in the object toward which it went. 
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The fact that with his noble mind and 
high ideals he gave his attention to Romney 
Thayer, is a sign neither that she was a flirt, nor 
that he was foolish. It was simply a calamity 

1 that young as they were they should meet at 

{all. 

The free mingling of young men and women 
at the sehool seemed to work little harm to 
the majority of the students usually found 
there, but it cost him pain and suffering untold. 
Romney came dancing into his life in his 
second year. Home-sick and full of tendei 
longings, with the warmth of youth coursing 
freely in his veins, he was lying beneath 
the old oak trees on the campus. The spring 
sunshine was warm through the leaves. 
Although his books lay open before him, he 
was not studying, but linking fancy into fancy. 
The warming forces of youth were stirring in 
his brain and heart. Romney Thayer, simply 
a patch of sunshine and color, came tripping 
down the walk which led to the college, pass- 
ing at a short distance from the trees under 
which he was lying. She was dressed in all the 
bewitching splendor of a fresh spring gown; 
the contagion of sunlight and air had gotten 
into her blood, and instead of making her sober 
and tender as it had Gerard, it made her 
sprightly and gay. She warbled like a mating 
bird as she came skipping down the steep walk, 
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with a half run. He did not know who she 
was, but her sprightliness of motion, the 
bewitching grace, the effect in the spring land- 
scape, the bright costume against the green 
color of trees and campus, all caught his imag- 
ination; his youth was moving within him. In 
a day or two he had contrived to meet her. 
She had suddenly come into his life and every 
thought of her now set his nerves thrilling. A 
new force, too old to be described, was moving 
him. His fingers trembled as he turned the 
pages of some indifferent novel. He exagger- 
ated everything he read. Paul's music thrilled 
him in indescribable ways. The life within him 
was asserting itself, but Romney received the 
credit, the thanks of his honest, pure, heart. 
Happy girl — proud Romney Thayer! 



CHAPTER V. 



A DAY IN THE CITY. 



Long before Philip realized what was takings 
place within himself, Paul discovered and dis- 
approved of it. Often tempted to speak out, 
he kept quiet. He chafed all spring. It was 
intolerable to him that Philip could not see other 
girls, other women — women worthy of him. If 
he could only once see and talk with people on 
his own plain. Then a plan came into Paul's 
mind. Philip should go to the city with him 
and perhaps — well, the plan was carried out. 
The day was a happy one; the trip was an event 
in Philip's life, and while it disappointed Paul 
in its main purpose, it opened his mind to a 
fuller appreciation of the nature of his friend 
and his hidden possibilities. 

The inherent strength of an individual is 

shown in the facility with which he learns new 

things. Mozart's baby fingers discovered the 

mysteries of the keyboard when he was four 

(48) 
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years old. Inexperienced, awkward and bash- 
ful as Gerard had been when he first came to 
the college, he had soon found his place. Paul 
was anxious to introduce him to the mysteries 
of a great city and to have him visit his home. 
It seemed strange to him that Gerard had never 
seen a street car until that year, and that he was 
unfamiliar with all that makes up the life of a 
great city. 

Paul appreciated fully the task before him. 
He knew that Philip's self-respect and mod- 
esty were in themselves great obstacles to 
his purpose. He took up the difficulties one by 
one. First his proud mother had consented to 
his plans for Philip. This was brought about by 
several letters which Paul wrote while he should 
have been studying trigonometry. Then there 
was Gerard's consent. That was another matter. 
In the first place, he was working, he was in 
school to learn. Then, too, he could not afford 
a trip to the city, but Paul had a kind heart, 
and kindness may do more than shrewdness. A 
Saturday excursion was booked for November. 
There was an after-election celebration in the 
city, and through his uncle, who was interested, 
Paul secured two tickets. 

The afternoon when the uncle's letter came, 
Paul's excitement really passed for surprise. 
His idea was to go to the city, as it would 
be a pity not to use the tickets. Gerard was 

4 
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rather amused but entered into the idea of 
"saving them by using them," and became quite 
interested in the few arrangements it was neces- 
sary to make. When Paul came into his room 
he found Gerard practicing his dumb-bell drills, 
preparatory to some hard study. He stood in the 
center of the room; the muscles in his bare 
shoulders and arms were working vigorously. 
He was a picture of health and strength. He did 
not stop, but listened with pleasure to every- 
thing that was planned. His face flushed and he 
looked absolutely handsome when at last he 
flung the dumb-bells upon the bed. Hastily 
polishing his glowing skin with a rough towel, 
he very willingly sat down to listen to every- 
thing Paul had to say. When- the latter had 
finished, Philip said with a little more feeling 
than Paul could understand : 

" This means a great deal for me, Paul. All 
I know of life I have learned through books. I 
have never been in a beautiful home. The finest 
things I have ever seen are around me here. 
The most beautiful pictures I have been per- 
mitted to see, are those in magazines and on 
advertising posters. I am afraid you will find 
me very green." 

There was a long pause — Paul said nothing, 
but waited for the mood to pass. Philip sat for 
severarl moments; with his right hand. he was 
rubbing the mubcles of his left arm which 
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tapered beautifully from the shoulder, but ended 
bluntly in the clinched hand. He evidently was 
not moved by vanity or self-consciousness of a 
bodily kind, for he pinched and played with the 
muscle until red spots proved his unkindness. 
At length the mood passed and he asked : 

" When will we have to start ? " 

*' Very early in the morning," said Paul, who, 
realizing that even the expense of a hack to the 
train would be a burden to his friend, and that 
he would be unwilling to have this expense 
borne by another, had decided that they should 
walk instead of ride. He had also provided a 
lunch that they might not be at the expense of 
eating on the way. All arrangements completed, 
Paul sat in his own room looking into the fire 
with a satisfied expression; there was a lifting 
of his eyebrows, and a very contented bobbing 
of the head as little details of the plan of enter- 
tainment arranged themselves in his brain. For 
fifteen minutes he sat thinking, a little perplexed 
about one thought evidently, but suddenly his 
brow cleared; he broke into a hearty laugh, 
reached out for his banjo, and plucked the 
^strings sharply to the quick time of a street 
melody which he sang to the end. Now he 
hummed it quietly, then faster and faster, and 
lighter and lighter, the little hands hovering 
over the strings like a mass of fluttering light. 
The fingers flew faster and faster, while he sang 
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in a very subdued voice. At last he threw the 
banjo onto the bed and laughed in a hearty, 
happy way. He took up his hat, ran through 
the campus, and up to his friend's room again. 
He was too early by some minutes, as Gerard 
was still studying; but he sat down, indicating 
that his friend must not stop working, took up 
a book, smiled into it until the bell began to 
strike the end of study hours, and at the first 
stroke he slammed the book upon the table and 
the conversation began 

"Nothing more to do but sleep and get up 
at five in the morning." 

"All right, Paul, I must pack my grip yet — " 

"What for? I am not going to take any- 
thing but our dinner." 

"What dinner?" 

"Oh, didn't I tell you when I was going out? 
No? Well, Auntie Peckham is going to put up 
our dinner so we will not have to eat at a mis- 
erable lunch counter down at the Junction. I 
didn't think ypu would care and it will not be 
heavy to carry. It is only four miles over to 
the station, if we walk through the woods in 
the morning." 

"But are we going to walk?" said Philip, a 
little surprised. 

"No, if you don't want to, but a walk in the 
morning after breakfast would be good for both 
of us." 
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"But how about clothes? We must take 
some things for Sunday/' he said a little tim- 
idly and somewhat confused! "It is — " 

"Now see here. We're going down to the 
city for a day off. We are not going on dress 
parade; I am going to wear these clothes I have 
on, and take no others; you are to wear that 
soft flannel shirt and the broad-brimmed hat» 
or your cap, that square-backed coat, and your 
heavy shoes." 

Philip looked searchingly into the eyes of 
his young friend, who, not quite able to bear 
the scrutinizing glances, stared back in a forced 
and theatrical way. He had overdone the 
matter. 

"See here, Paul. You are quite — a — sharp — 
boy, but I am not forgetting that it is your home, 
not mine, that I am going to visit, and I must 
take my better clothes." 

"Not a bit of it." 

"But your mother — ' 

"Will want to see you just as I do, and you 
look best every way when you are in the garb 
that I have described." 

"Well," said Philip, scarcely convinced, "have 
your way, Paul, I will have to study an hour 
more and then to bed. I appreciate what you 
are doing for me," and he laughed a little, 
"lunch, walk, visit and all." 

Their eyes met. Paul, looking confused and 
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surprised, broke into an odd laugh, indicating 
defeat. 

'*You don't care, do you Philip?" 
"No, but it was thoughtful of you, Paul." 
"Well now, if you were thoughtful in return, 
you would ask me to stay and 'bunk' with you, 
to be on hand in the morning." 

Gerard looked a little confused. He knew 
that Paul was in earnest; but in all the months 
he had been in college, he had never shared 
his bed with anyone except the roommate of 
the first term, and he did not care to break the 
the rule even for Paul, so he laughed the 
matter off and sent him to his own room. 

At three the next day Paul's mother met the 
two boys at the door of the very pretty home 
just off the avenue, near Prospect street. She 
greeted Paul as a mother should, and then 
turned to Gerard and gave him her hand before 
Paul had a chance to say any words of intro- 
duction. Paul watched his friend with eager 
eyes. He wanted him to please his mother, 
and hoped Philip would not be embarrassed. 
Then he wanted Philip to see his mother. Paul 
was vain of her — proud, too. He wanted him 
to see a real lady. He hoped he would see and 
feel the difference between Romney and the 
atmosphere of his mother's home. He watched 
eagerly. When Mrs. Castor gave her hand to 
Gerard, it was to welcome her son's friend to 
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her home. It was not the first time Paul had 
brought strangers home, and often they had 
not pleased her. The fact that she did not 
take her hand away at once, but held his in a 
good warm grasp, may have given Philip confi- 
dence. Perhaps her kindly smile reassured 
him. At least, the calm dignity with which he 
bowed, astonished Paul, who was struck dumb 
with wonder to hear his friend say in a cool, 
clear voice: 

"It is very good of you, Mrs. Castor, to ask 
me down with Paul. I did not hope for such 
a pleasure, the pleas\ire of seeing his home and 
meeting his mother." 

"You are very welcome, and Paul's mother 
will be very happy if his home will seem one 
to you while here." 

Paul sent a glance into his mother's eyes that 
made that good lady blush. It said, "You are 
the best mother on earth." There was so much 
of approval in it, and love, too. She under- 
stood and was thankful and happy. It is some- 
thing to be proud of to have our children 
approve of us. 

"Now my boys, come in; get rid of some of 
your railroad dust; you both need washing and 
brushing." 

As they entered the old fashioned but beau- 
tiful front hall, Philip was surprised, yet felt 
very much at home. The rare elegance and 
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beauty that surrounded him, seemed as natural 
as the tangled retreats which he had discovered 
in the woods of his boyhood. H^ felt some- 
thing within himself responding, and instead of 
being awkward and uncomfortable, he was more 
easy and graceful than he had ever been before. 
He was simply being led into surroundings 
which matched his instincts. The awkward- 
ness and half -restrained bearing which had 
characterized him at the college, were but the 
product of his ugly surroundings, 

Paul was very light-hearted that Saturday 
afternoon and night at home. His hero was 
more than meeting his expectations. In fact 
he was a little bewildered at some of ^he things 
Gerard was saying and doing. They had spent 
the afternoon about the city and in the evening 
Mrs. Castor had seated Gerard in such a way 
that the wood fire which was lighted to take 
the chill from the November evening, fell upon 
him, while she, sitting on the other side of the 
grate,commanded a fair view of Paul at the piano 
as well as his friend just before her. She was 
not patronizing, however, but treated him as a 
guest, and that not by any intention on her part, 
but by some inherent quality of the young man 
which demanded that relation. 

Paul's nimble fingers were catching little bits 
of melodies from the ivory keys, making purl- 
ing little runs, softly, repeating the movements 
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over and over, again and again. A certain 
minor chord caught his imagination, and he 
played it over and over, his eyes all the while 
fixed on the fine warm face of his mother. 
Lighter and lighter the sensitive fingers touched 
the keys. Then his mood changed. 

** Mother, guess who composed this." 

The sounds were scarcely audible, yet very 
tender, almost caressing. The piece was not 
long, but exquisite. The eyes of son and 
mother met; one of the little flying hands left 
the keys and flung a kiss across the room, and 
then caught some of the bright laughing notes 
from the keyboard; the music wandered on and 
on as a frost-jeweled brook purls away in early 
winter. For the first time Philip knew that 
Paul was his own composer and took himself 
and music seriously. Paul had ambitions, too. 

Gerard was very observant of all that passed. 
He noted the happy mood of his friend, the 
warm light in the mother's eyes. He sympa- 
thized with both, and found himself watching 
the picture as though he were not a part of 
it, and astonished himself by saying to Mrs. 
Castor while Paul was running off this bright 
pretty melody: 

** You love him very much." 

She was sensible that the remark from her 
son's friend had a strange ring, a familiar, per- 
sonal tone, and yet it was not intended as a 
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bold piece of flattery. The penetration of her 
mood by others was not what this proud woman 
enjoyed usually, and yet she was actually 
pleased that this pale, strong faced young man 
should sympathize with her extravagant devo- 
tion to Paul, and answered him with a quick 
glance of the eyes that a moment later were 
warm with moisture. The conversation passed 
easily on from one topic to another. Paul, all 
the time more and more pleased and astonished 
at his friend's ease, was wondering where he 
had learned to talk so well, where his great 
repose came from; wondering, also, if he would 
go back and be satisfied with Romney Thayer. 
All that he had written his mother about 
Philip's bashfulness seemed singularly inappro- 
priate. He wondered if it was simply due to 
his mother's ease, her power to draw him out; 
and yet she had made no effort. He seemed 
as often to lead the conversation as to follow. 
No, it was something within his friend's nature 
that gave him this power. 

For a few moments Gerard had been looking 
at a *'Carot," hung between the piano and the 
mantel, where it cduld be seen best. Uncon- 
scious of the compliment he was paying his 
hostess, he rose from his chair and said: 

"Mrs. Castor, you will let me get a good 
look at this beautiful picture, I am sure. You 
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see we have nothing of the sort down at the 
college, and it is a treat for me to be here." 

He did not say that it was the first time in 
his life that he had seen the masterpiece of a 
painter, nor did he seem to feel that fact. He 
felt something within himself respond to the 
picture; the same feeling had come over him on 
entering this home; which seemed a part of his 
nature; he responded to it, unconsciously. He 
contrasted the emotion with feelings occasioned 
by past surroundings; he classified himself with 
the picture. He leaned against the mantel and 
studied the soft atmospheric effects of the 
picture. 

Both Paul and his mother realized that 
he was an uneducated gentleman. 

Later in the evening he was standing near a 
beautiful, marble Apollo, his eyes resting freely 
upon it while he was listening to a story which 
Mrs.Castor was telling about Paul's early music 
lessons. He laughed with her at Paul's expense, 
and as the story required no other comment, he 
called Paul from his playing, saying: 

" Your mother has just told me of your first 
lessons on the piano. They must have been as 
hard for you as the lessons in literature at col- 
lege." 

** No tales out of school— but if you must 
know, mama, we have a teacher of literature 
who does not know Cervantes from Tennyson, 
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and I told him so very politely. He doesn't 
know yet what I did to him." 

The laugh which followed showed that both 
Mrs. Castor and Philip appreciated the sharp- 
ness of Paul's sarcasm when he wished to em- 
ploy it to some one's mortification. Philip, with 
his eyes still resting upon the beautiful study 
before him, changed the topic by asking: 

" Paul, how long do you think the boys at the 
college would have to work in the gymnasium 
before they would have feet and legs like that?" 

It was the first remark he had made regard- 
ing the Apollo, and nothing could have pleased 
Mrs. Castor more. He had caught its lesson at 
once. He had spoken about it freely, and she 
knew immediately how clean the mind of this 
strong, brave faced boy must be, and rejoiced 
that her son had found such a friend at college. 

"You like beautiful things. I think you 
would appreciate a piece I have here. It is my 
favorite in marble for the home. The statuette, 
for it was barely twenty inches high, was done 
in the very whitest of Carrara marble. It stood 
on a mahogony setting placed under the colored 
light from a suspended lamp. The bathing 
girl of Falconet was beautiful indeed. He 
looked long, and Mrs. Castor was glad that he 
looked without embarassment. At last he said, 
gazing directly into her eyes: 

'* How wonderfully beautiful." Then he 
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looked again for some time without saying any- 
thing. Mrs. Castor, anxious to know just what 
impression was made, said: 

" How beautiful? What effect does it have 
upon you ?*' 

** It makes me homesick. It is so unlike any 
thing we had at home, and yet I have been 
thinking of home." 

This answer was a surprise to Mrs Castor, for 
she knew that homesickness was not the direct 
result of the beautiful statue. She wished to 
understand the emotions of this strange young^ 
man; and this gave her an opportunity. 

** You are at home here, at least to-night, and 
I think you would better tell me about your 
past; tell me about your home." 

It seemed a very natural request, and he 
seemed quite willing to respond. She led him 
to a double seat where he talked freely for some 
time. He told her there a part of the story 
which appears in this book, and which PauU 
although his nearest friend, heard for the first 
time. 

The evening was a beautiful one to them alL 
Years afterward they often spoke of it as a 
most delightful memory. The pleasant associa- 
tion of congenial people, young or old, is the 
greatest blessing of civilization. 

This visit did much to draw the friends to- 
gether. It made both lives larger, but Paul's 
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main purpose was defeated, at least for the time. 
Philip's love developed with the spring. Paul 
was desperate; in his eyes Romney was a fleet- 
ing, dashing witch. The difference of opinion 
on the part of the two boys regarding Romney 
is easily explained. Witches and fairies are so 

much alike, both are creatures of the imagina- 
tion. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HUMAN NATURE TAKES ITS COURSE. 

All that was feminine, attractive, and bright 
had been denied Philip so long, and there was 
SO much in his nature that was ready to respond 
to it, that his first love affair proved rather seri- 
ous. It was a long time before he really felt 
that he was yielding to the attraction. He 
knew that he had begun to neglect his studies 
a little, and that he flushed foolishly when Paul 
joked him in regard to the attention he was 
giving to his dress. Although he had never 
been negligent, and, with a pride that seemed 
inconsistent with his rugged nature, had dressed 
himself most carefully and almost fastidiously, 
he now gave a particular attention to his appear- 
ance. 

He had not acknowledged to himself, how- 
ever, that he was in love and probably never 
thought of it so. Unconsciously, however, he 
was thinking a great deal of the slender* 
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sprightly girl who ** danced into his life" on a 
beautiful spring morning. Occasionally when 
he was trying to study, a mass of brown hair 
clustering about a very white, slender neck^ 
came between his mind and the page he was 
trying to read; but he did not know the reason. 
He was upon the athletic grounds a great deaU 
and had hard studying to do. 

With Romney the matter was different. 
Quicker of nerve, more mature in matters of 
the heart, although quite as young, having seen 
something of life, and appreciating in a measure^ 
the manly beauty and calmness of her admirer, 
she acknowledged to herself that she loved 
him, and all the more readily that he did not 
seem anxious to woo her. She was rather 
piqued that he showed no signs of increasing 
sentiment. She wanted a lover, not simply an 
admirer. None of the little sentimental atten- 
tions which the other college boys were sa 
eager to shower upon her, came from him. 
She had given him plenty of opportunity and 
excuse; but with a fine reverence which seemed 
innate, he respected her frankness and her con- 
fidence, yet took no advantage of them. 

A May- day party led a large company of the 
young men and women into the woods, and of 
course Philip and Romney were among the 
number. She lingered a little pensively behind 
the others, wondering if he cared for her, and 
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when they clambered over the fence into the 
woods where the flowers were to be gathered, 
she quite separated herself from the rest of the 
company and attempted to climb the fence 
where the rails had not been lowered. She 
gave him her hand, saying, " Now you must 
help me, Mr. Gerard," and made the task as 
long and difficult for him as possibly. He 
helped her easily to the ground upon the other 
side, but dropped her hand immediately, and 
yet she noticed a little tinge of color in his face 
and felt encouraged. 

** Mr. Gerard, " she said rather lightly, but so 
low that he had to come close to her, ** Let us 
not join the group just yet, but gather some of 
the flowers here." 

This gave him a good opportunity for a 
pleasant reply. His only answer, however, was 
silence, and he stooped and began to gather 
with a deftness that pleased her, some of the 
violets which were half hidden under the dried 
oak leaves. 

She did not care to speak again, but waited 
some time, wondering if he ever thought of her 
at all. She was looking down upon him now 
as he brushed aside the twigs and revealed a 
rare cluster of fresh green leaves and flowers; 
she heard with a thrill of delight, a warmer 
note in his voice as he said: 

"Miss Thayer, isn't this a beautiful cluster?" 

5 
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Something native within her prompted her to 
take advantage of his gentle mood. She bent 
nearer him and lightly leaned upon his shoulder 
to see what he had discovered. Her mouth was 
very near his ear as she said: 

** Do you know, Mr. Gerard, it seems so 
strange that you always call me Miss Thayer." 

The speech was too bold — quite awkwardly 
they arose. He looked a bit surprised, and she, 
blushing and embarrassed indeed, apologized. 

*• You know all of the boys here at the col- 
lege, even those whom I know only a little, 
call me Romney, just as the girls do, and you 
are the only one who speaks to me — as though 
— as though — you did not care.'* 

She finished rather awkwardly. He avoided 
the hint and said with a little color in his face: 

** I wish the others did not call you Romney.*' 

She had expected him to take the new privi- 
lege. Instead of that she caught a glimpse of 
the dignity and respect which the man gave 
her; it brought a tinge of pride to her cheeks. 
Romney had often been admired, but genuine 
reverence and respect from a young man like 
Philip Gerard, was something new to her. All 
t pretty women receive admiration and love. A 
Iselect few know the fine honor of reverence 
urom men. There were no further develop- 
ments that day. 

In life, the wooings and heart secrets of 
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lovers are always sacred. Perhaps they should 
be in books. It is only fair here to tell that 
Romney sang for her mate, eagerly, impul- 
sively. Gerard slowly, almost ponderously 
yielded to her enticements. He wondered at 
his own sensations— wondered at his own atti- 
tude. Though realizing the truth, yet he was 
angered by a slur which Roland flung at him 
on the ball -ground one night when he missed 
a ball which was thrown directly at him, being 
preoccupied with a vision of Romney. *' Ger- 
ard can't catch a ball any better than he can 
catch a girl," laughed some one, and Roland, 
ever ready to thrust, said: "Well, he will let a 
girl catch him," and all recognizing the truth 
of what had been commonly observed, the boys 
broke into a good-natured laugh. 

It was not until late in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year that Philip actually acknowledged 
to himself what was taking place in his life, 
and he was chagrined that he was compelled to 
acknowledge it to her even before he had 
decided for himself. They were alone together 
in the old-fashioned parlor at the house where 
Romney lived; she led him to talk of his plans, 
and tried by indirect, and some times by direct 
questionings, to win from him some words con- 
cerning herself, and half pained at his silence, 
half resentful, said: 
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" I don't believe, Mr. Gerard, you care what 
I am going to do." 

" I have thought about it a great deal/' he 
replied. 

" O, indeed," throwing her white hands uj> 
in mock astonishment, and dropping one of 
them very close to him upon the couch where 
they were sitting. " One would never know it^ 
Why, you have never asked me a question!" 

He looked at her half smilingly, half sadly^ 
she afterward thought, as he said: 

" I haven't much right to talk to you about 
yourself, have I? We haven't known each 
other very long, and I think too much of you 
to be impertinent." 

It was the first time he had ever said a word 
concerning her, and even this much pleased 
her. She took advantage of it. 

" Well," she said, ** I never knew how much 
you did think of me, or how little. I have 
never flattered myself that it was much." 

He did not take advantage of the silence 
which she allowed to follow this remark, and 
she was compelled to go on, which she did very 
impatiently. 

" But you arc so different from the other 
boys," and rising quickly she walked across 
the room to the old - fashioned window and 
looked out into the soft June night, and seemed 
to be listening to the patter of the rain which. 
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had been falling all the afternoon and evening. 
He scarcely knew whether he was expected to 
ioUow or not, but something warm and unusual 
was moving in his blood. He felt an impulse 
to go to her, and yielded to it, but did not say 
all that perhaps he might have said, nor would 
it have been satisfactory if he had. 

" How am I different from other men?" 

** I do not know." 

The pause was very long and awkward after 
this, and she saw that she would again have to 
break the silence. 

" We have been together so often, Mr. Ger- 
ard, for so long," she was very excited now, 
her lips were trembling, and she was pant- 
ing for breath. " I do not even know whether 
you like me. I do not know what you think of 
me." She held out her hand nearest him pite- 
ously and he took it in his own. Its warmth 
thrilled his entire body and he held it tightly. 
Half afraid at what she had done, she started 
forward. In a moment more they were out 
upon the porch. All around them the soft 
June rain was falling. The air was warm, the 
time propitious. The little hand thrilled within 
his own, which was trembling. He held her 
tightly clasped for several moments, and when 
she raised her face expecting him to speak, he 
kissed her with a passion that brought the 
blood tingling to her face. 
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After that they were together a great deal 
and Paul for some time saw little of his friend. 
His love of Gerard was so much more than a 
usual friendship, that he felt pain at Philip's 
every mistake. He wanted no weakness in his 
idol, therefore resented the infatuation for Rom- 
ney. He was fierce — and whistled the wildest 
airs he knew. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A GAME OF BALL AND A GAME OF LIFE. 

The summer passed slowly for Philip — the 
old farm life, save for his mother, was unendur- 
able. The fitful, unsatisfactory letters from 
Romney kept him in a fever. He returned to 
college several days early and all the fall they 
were together continually. So much were they 
seen rambling about the grounds, strolling to 
the chestnut grove above the college, and down 
along the lane through the woods behind the 
college, that criticism became very free. Paul 
was furious, but remained faithful and loyal to 
his friend. 

But Romney was bringing little joy to the 
heart of her honest lover. His intensity wor- 
ried her. Too light to understand it, she re- 
sponded and then grew restive under the light 
of his high ideals; often she quarreled with him. 
He caught an occasional glimpse of what a 
sweet companionship might be, and then lost it. 

(71) 
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Toward the end of the term thinp^s had not 
gone well and lovers' troubles were common — 
Romney began to flirt with her lover's worst 
enemy. 

All of Philip's time, however, was not given 
to his infatuation. Other interests claimed him, 
and while he met the severest criticism, he had 
many admirers and some friends. In the sports 
he was a leader and was envied yet respected 
by all. 

The individuality of a man is shown in his 
college days perhaps as much as in later life. 
The present chapter reveals a personality in 
Philip Gerard's character, a basis upon which 
the later success in life rested. 

It was the last year of his college career. 
He had deservedly won the place of captain on 
the football team. Football had not become 
scientific then, and the game was much more 
loosely played than now. However, he organ- 
ized it and first introduced real team work into 
the smaller colleges. Nearly every game of 
the season had been won, and there seemed no 
chance now of defeat. The last game of the 
year was scheduled and excitement was running 
high. Never before had the college spirit, the 
spirit of loyalty, prevailed at the school as it 
had under his regime. The one common inter- 
est had united students and faculty and com- 
munity. The blue and white banners were dis- 
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played on all occasions, and the students deco- 
rated their rooms with their college colors. 
The boys had all learned to carry canes deco- 
rated with white and blue ribbons; even the 
girls of the school carried their tinhorns, while 
streaming colors fluttered upon the bright cos- 
tumes and enhanced the spectacular interest of 
this outdoor and soldierly game. 

All had been going well. Gerard's muscles 
were hard and his strength unusual. He relied, 
however, more upon his mind and nerve than 
upon his muscle to win the games. Confident 
of victory, he still kept his men faithfully at 
work. The most excellent spirit of discipline 
seemed to prevail, and he was quite at his ease, 
although his heart had troubles which even Paul 
had not been permitted to share, at least he had 
been told nothing. Sympathetic and observant 
as Paul was, the confidant of every one in the. 
school, he knew all that was going on, and 
understood his friend's difficulties perhaps bet- 
ter than he understood them himself, but Philip 
had never chosen to speak to him about them 
and he was too good a friend to question him. 

Attired in his football costume, his face 
browned by exposure, a firmer look about his 
lips, and a general resoluteness in his bearing 
which he did not bring to college, Gerard had 
been standing by the window for some time lis- 
tening to Paul as he threw out bits of sentences 
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or snatches of songs. He made no reply to the 
first and was not moved by the latter. Nor 
was he now thinking about the troubles of his 
own heart. He was really trying to break dowa 
some embarrassment which prevented him from 
talking freely with Paul about himself. He 
wondered if he had a right to say what was ia 
his mind. Moments passed and still he stood 
there, loving Paul, and yet half afraid to say 
what was in his heart. The fact was, that for 
some time Paul had been careless in his work, 
unaccountably, foolishly careless, and in the 
last week had been gaming, after school-boy 
fashion, it is true, but still gambling, sitting up 
late, and betting heavily, for a college boy. At 
the football games he backed his own team 
against foolish odds. Of course he had won, 
thanks to Gerard, but that did not matter. He 
had lost no money, had won considerable in 
fact, but Gerard knew that he cared very little 
for money, and that therefore this interest was 
not due to a passion for gain. He gambled 
with a reckless impulsiveness as passionately as 
he played the piano, and Gerard, knowing that 
it was not a matter of weakness, hesitated to 
speak. There seemed to be a purpose in his 
gambling. It was all a mystery to his friend,, 
who did not approve and wanted to remonstrate. 
Philip was an instinctive leader, a sort of 
master; he had made the team; he wanted ta 
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help his friend. At last he turned, with the 
sunlight streaming across his face, and listened 
for a few moments to a bright improvisation 
done upon the guitar so gently that only the 
softer efiEects came from the instrument which 
Paul was caressing. It died diminuendo; slower 
and slower the fingers that plucked the strings, 
until Gerard, gathering courage, said: 

" Paul. " 

The music was not loud enough to prevent 
their talking, so the fingers played on and on; 
but when Paul lifted his eyes and saw the earn- 
est look in Gerard's face, he instantly touched 
the strings into silence. He was so animate 
and active, yet could be so intensely quiet; 
could hold so still; could listen so well. 

'* Paul, you are not going to bet on the game, 
Saturday, are you?" 

" How did you know? " 

" I didn't; I feared you would. " 

"You feared. Then you knew I would lose? '* 

" Lose! What do you mean? No, you would 
not lose; the game is surely ours. " 

•' Why, I thought by what you said that you 
knew. " 

*' Knew what? What are you getting excited 
about, Paul?*' 

"Who wouldn't be excited? We are to be 
sold out. " 

There was no room for Gerard to doubt that 
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Paul knew what he was saying, and yet the 
truth did not all dawn upon his mind at once. 

*' I do not understand. There is not a man 
on the team'* — but seeing the settled look in 
Paul's face, he said, "Who? How? I cannot 
believe it. Every one of the fellows have been 
training two hours each day since the last 
game, and even Roland is showing a wonderful 
enthusiasm and is working harder than the 
rest." 

Paul struck his tightly clenched fist into his 
outstretched palm, and striking a very dramatic 
attitude, throwing his head to one side with 
desperate earnestness, said, "That is the trick." 

" You don't mean that he is — why he is loyal 
to the College — he is — " 

"A damn ," and Paul took up his banjo, 

clinched his little hand, sent his fist smashing 
through the drum of it, and finished the first oath 
Gerard had ever heard him use. This vehe- 
mence did not seem to satisfy him; he braced 
himself as if to fight, flung the banjo under 
the bed, and struck the palm of his left hand 
viciously as he said, " I'd — like — to — beat — his 
— pretty — affected — face — for — him." 

With every break in this short speech, Paul 
struck his outstretched hand with his clinched 
right, as he raved up and down the room. Then 
he took his silent attitude again and looked at 
Gerard. That young man's face wore a look it 
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is not good to see. His nostrils were widely 
distended ; his breath came and went like 
flames. At last he broke forth ; lifting his 
fist into the air, he said: ''If I knew that he 
would dare to do it, Fd — " 

Paul smiled sarcastically, threw out his hands 
with a little Jewish gesture, and said, ** Yes, I 
am too small to whip him. You are large 
enough but you — you can't." 

''What?" said the captain of the team half 
proudly, **I? Why I can do it with one hand, 
and if he sells the signals I will — " 

" Not touch him." 

" But I will. Why, he deserves— I will—" 

•* You will not dare to touch him." 

"Why, Td like to know?" 

" Because " — and this was the first time Paul 
referred to Gerard's interest in Romney Thayer; 
it was the first time he ever paissed judgment 
on that young man's actions; it was the first 
time he ever tried to help him, and he did it 
without deliberation— he did it in the excite- 
ment of the moment; he said: 

"Because Roland Mathews, the sneak, is 
pfoing to the banquet on Thursday night with 
Romney Thayer." 

As Paul said this he considerately turned 
his back to Gerard, picked up his guitar and 
played a fierce war piece with wild, fantastic 
moveilhents in it. He sat on the edge of the 
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table, with one foot braced upon the floor and 
the other in a chair. Every muscle seemed 
tense, and he played like a little fiend. He 
was in a rage, and yet he knew that his friend 
would want to decide when the next words 
were to be spoken. It was not his turn to say 
anything. He was much surprised, however, 
to see the hard, steady look in Gerard's face 
when the silence was broken a few moments 
later; surprised, too, that Gerard mentioned 
nothing about the banquet, but that he kept 
his mind entirely upon the coming contest. 

"Paul" — the banjo stopped — "how did you 
hear?" 

" Why, Romney told—" 

** O, I don't mean that. I have no right to 
know about that. If she wanted me to know 
about that she would have told mc. The game, 
how did you hear about that?" 

" By letter. A friend wrote me from Y 

that Roland had been betting against his own 
team, and that settles it." 

" But he is too proud of his record to play 
off." 

" Of course. He will play hard, do all he 
can, and then just at the last when you call a 
good play the other side will know it, get the 
ball, and win the game." Again he started up 
the war march. 

" Not while I am captain of the team." 
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" You cannot help it," and his fingers ran off 
into a light, fantastic air which sounded like the 
old Paul. **We are beaten, but I back the 
team." 

*' But, Paul,—" 

There was 'a tone of remonstrance in the 
words, yet the protest remained unspoken. 
Paul felt it, but he raised his hand dramatically 
above his head and assuming an air which had 
an earnestness about it that Philip understood* 
said, " Will never bet again after Saturday, but 
I back the home team. No secret, old fellow. 
I told Uncle and he said he'd come up and 
help." 

Gerard came across the room, took the little 
fellow's hand, and as he said good - night, 
remarked very quietly, but with an earnestness 
which was new even to Paul, " It is a bad 
business, but you will not lose." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE SALOOK. 



Paul had little hope that defeat could be 
avoided. However, there were great resources 
in Philip Gerard which even the warm friend- 
ship of Paul had not been able to discover. 
Several times little reforms had been wrought 
in the college through the strength of this 
young man, and no one had been the wiser as 
to the agent. There was a chapter in Philip's 
life which belonged to an earlier period, and 
which might have helped Paul to a different 
state of mind concerning the contest, had he 
then known what is now about to be narrated. 
Giving this narrative is worth while, not simply 
because of what it adds to this biographical 
sketch, but because it shows how fundamental 
certain traits of character are, and that those 
qualities which manifest themselves in youths 
usually prevail to the end of life. 

(80) 
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The only saloon or drinking place of the little 
town near which the Gerard farm lay, stood 
overhanging a cut, or hollow, through which 
flowed a little creek. The front door faced the 
main street, which ran parallel with this cut and 
upon the other side of which all the little stores 
were located. It stood entirely alone upon the 
side nearest the creek, just where the bridge 
crossed. Just above the bridge stood an old 
mill whose stones were turned by the waters of 
the stream which splashed freely over the old 
dam after the race gates were closed for the 
night. 

This was a most interesting spot and familiar 
to all the boys of the entire township. To their 
inexperienced eyes, the water pouring over the 
crude dam made a wonderful fall, splashing 
and roaring. The bridge was quite a loafing 
place, and the saloon thus occupied a position 
of advantage, not only for local custom, but 
farmers coming in were compelled to pass its 
doors. The building was not placed in this 
strategic point by design, but as a matter of 
economy; for the land overhanging the creek 
was practically worthless, and the little build- 
ing had just room for a foothold on the brow of 
the hill. 

The old man who sold liquor here did it to 
make a living. With him the struggle for exist- 
ence was quite as great as with his customers. 

6 
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He even felt it necessary to economize in the 
drinking of his own wares, cheap and diluted as 
they were. He was not a philosopher, and 
understood his connection with the rest of the 
world, and life, as little as the miller across the 
way. Both were struggling for an existence. 
One happened to be the miller and worked 
from necessity, making very poor flour; the 
other sold poor liquor and made poor men 
poorer still. But as far as guilt was concerned, 
their ignorance pleads loudly for charity; and 
yet, that little building and its business was a 
curse. The deep water above the dam knew 
its tragedy. Once, when Gerard was only eight 
or ten, the little community was much stirred 
when these same placid waters became the 
grave of a pure, sweet young woman whose 
husband, crazed by drink, had killed their little 
child. By that little drink shop, homes were 
robbed of comforts, and many young men, of 
their power. 

Of course the old story of the curse of drink 
had all been told again and again. The old 
comedy and tragedy had been acted on the 
streets; young men had swaggered and fought; 
old men had cursed and fallen; fathers forgot 
their responsibilities, and boys aped the man- 
ners of their elders; the temperance agitators 
had raged. Then John Gough visited the place 
and poured forth his wonderful eloquence. All 
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of the citizens were there to hear him. Most of 
them were too stolid to be moved by his plea, 
while some who did understand it were too sel- 
fish to remember it long. However, it had its 
e£Eect on the election immediately following; 
and it had one other e£Eect. 

In the audience that crowded the room to 
hear this great orator sat Philip Gerard. It was 
the first time he had ever listened to an elo- 
quent man. The wonderful earnestness of the 
orator turned his blood to fire. He found it 
difficult to control his emotions. He felt his 
throat growing hot and dry. More than once, 
he found himself sobbing inwardly, and the 
tears would come to his eyes. It was the glori- 
ous "first time" for him, and the eloquence 
within him responded. It takes a noble spirit 
to understand a noble one, and Gerard found 
something within himself which burned in 
response to the white-haired, soul- inspiring 
Gough. His fine nervous system was a harp 
upon which the eager fingers of earnest plead- 
ing could play. He tingled under the oratoric 
spell, and felt the truth of all that he heard. 
The responsibility of it all burned in his heart. 
He was choked with hope and joy and fear; 
and when at last, rising to one of the greatest 
e£Eorts of the evening, the orator, with that in- 
tensity of emotion which belonged to him, 
closed a wonderful climax with the words, " The 
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saloon must go/' Gerard felt a joy which wa? 
almost overwhelming. His father would drinlc 
no more; the anxiety and fear of his home 
should be at an end. He looked with stream- 
ing eyes into the face of the white-haired 
apostle of temperance on the platform, and a. 
moment later walked directly to the great man^ 
extended his hand .and grasped the one that 
was thrust out to meet him, with the ejaculation,. 
*I thank you, sir; I thank you, sir!" Then he 
strode out into the night, going swiftly toward 
his home. 

A week or two later the election came. The 
temperance movement had been gaining force 
all over the state. THe vote was counted with 
much local interest, and the license was defeated. 
The saloon would be closed; it was illegal now. 
There were prayers of thanksgiving in the 
churches the next Sunday, and for a little 
time more sobriety in the community. Cur- 
tains were drawn in the saloon, but after 
awhile the fear of want overcame the fear 
of the law in the mind of the ignorant man 
who presided over the bar, and soon a 
little path was worn from the road to the 
back door which overlooked the hollow and 
the creek below. There were rumors of drink- 
ing, and a sly wondering as to where the liquor 
came from. But there was little deception and 
much indifference; the selfish had already for- 
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gotten; the spasmodic moralists had done their 
duty and were tired of agitation. Three weeks 
passed, and one night Gerard's father came 
home a little later than usual, walking unsteadily, 
and entered the house, drunk. Philip sprang 
to his feet, stupefied, bewildered. The spirit 
of victory was still in his blood. He had 
known the emotions attending success. He 
had even been able to influence two or three 
people to vote against the saloon on election 
day, although he himself was not yet old enough 
to express his opinion; and now, defeat was 
standing before him. He opened his eyes in 
wide astonishment and gazed at the great tall 
man, handsome even in his drunkenness, who 
was swaying before him. 

Philip's look was too plain and steady. He 
uras unconscious of the disrespect he was show- 
ing his father, who was much angered. Reeling 
forward, his brain hot with liquor, and impa- 
tient at Philip's steady gaze, without a moment's 
warning, he struck the boy across the face with 
his open hand. With a scream, Mrs. Gerard 
sprang forward, a mother's instinct to preserve 
her son prevailing within her, but Philip was on 
his feet in an instant, and as she turned from 
him, the enraged father seized her by the arm, 
shook her furiously, and accused her of teach- 
ing the boy to hate him. His speech fell in a 
wild and drunken torrent; his hand clutched 
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her arm so fiercely that she screamed and tried 
to free herself. 

She had never feared him before, but now 
he seemed to be crazed; and she was worn, 
her nerves were no longer steady, her powers 
were weakened. A look of terror spread over 
her pathetic face. He saw the fear in her 
eyes and hated it. He raised his free hand 
and struck her. He would have repeated 
the blow, but as quickly as his arm was 
lifted, Philip sprang forward, and even as 
he cried " stop," with an earnestness of voice 
that startled himself as well as his father and 
mother, he caught, with his left hand, his 
father's upraised right one. All his soul was 
in that word, ** stop " — his love of mother, his 
indignation, his command. No further sound 
passed his lips, his teeth were tightly set. The 
father's wild eyes, and the boy's, burning in the 
first assertion of his manhood, met. That one 
word, "stop," had been spoken as he sprang 
forward free. Now he was breathing hard. 
The strong muscles of the farm boy were all in 
play. Tense, fearfully strained, he was strug- 
gling with some deep emotion. He heard a 
sob, and a look of indignant hate settled in his 
eyes. He quivered in every limb, and yet he 
controlled himself. 

It might have ended there, but the father 
went too far; although his right hand was 
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tightly held in Philip's grasp, he shook the 
frail form of his wife, and cursed her for 
giving him a disobedient child; then, with des- 
perate energy, he flung her away. Philip saw, 
as through a mist, his mother fall before that 
brutal push. The tension on his muscles and 
nerves had been too great. He could no longer 
master himself. He found the muscles of his 
entire body quivering. Fiercely he drew back- 
ward, and then struck, free and straight, and 
— swore. The words that broke from him 
Vibrated with an mdignation which ten years of 
life and observation can arouse in the life of a 
high-spirited boy. That, ** Damn you — how 
dare you strike my mother?" seemed to decide 
some inward struggle. There was no going 
back now. It was his first oath — it was his first 
real assertion of self in the home; it was an 
awful moment. His father reeled and fell. 
The blow was backed by love and indignation, 
and fifteen years of healthy farm life. Had he 
not been weakened by drink, the man could not 
have resisted its force; it was strong enough to 
be feared — strong enough to encourage the boy, 
who stepped forward with clinched fists as the 
father arose, and, expecting to be beaten, stood 
ready to defend himself. 

Mrs. Gerard gathering her strength, strug- 
gled to her feet, and would have interfered. 

"Philip, my boy, mind your father. Down 
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with your hands! For shame, to strike him 
again! Stop! O God, husband, son, stop!" 

There was a sharp, quick struggle, a quick 
passing of blows. The boy wrenched himself 
loose from his father's grasp, and with a look 
of fury in his face, he again struck, again the 
great man fell, and this time only half arose. 
His blood-shot eyes were glazed, and a bewil- 
dered look was in his face, but he listened 
to his boy's commanding tones, which he 
seemed to understand, and which made some 
impression upon him. 

** Lie still, or I will strike you again. Mother, 
stand back. I am master just now. Listen, 
father." 

The boy was trembling in every limb — the 
pent up emotion must come forth. 

" Ten years ago you threatened mother, and 
I have never been able to forget that night. If 
you do it again, I will kill you — I know I shal 1. 
Wait mother — don't interrupt me. I could 
have done it a moment ago. I hate him; it 
was wrong to strike, but I am not sorry. I 
remember now, my words, too, were bad. I 
swore. It will not happen again. " 

Several seconds seemed to pass between each 

of these speeches. The boy seemed to require 

time to shape his thoughts, and to get his 

breath. He was thinking very much more 

'gjj^he was saying, and yet what he said would 
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have been enough to burn out an older brai^, 
and to keep on fire a tamer heart. At last he 
gained better control of himself, and reaching 
out his hand, said, " Father, let me help you to 
your feet." 

A painful silence fell upon them all. Neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Gerard dared to speak; both were 
dominated by the spirit of their son. He looked 
from one to the other, and at last, settling his 
eyes upon his father's face, he seemed to gain 
a new control over himself. 

** Perhaps, father, you cannot love me again." 
The great man simply gazed at the boy, wait- 
ing for him to go on. Philip's voice was very 
quiet, and his face was perfectly white as he 
continued: "You may want me to go away. 
Whatever you command, I am willing to do." 
Then the look changed again. Perhaps it was 
some little motion that his mother made when 
he spoke of going away. Perhaps something 
in his own breast made him reassert himself; 
for the same hard look of a moment before 
came into his eyes, and lifting his clenched fist, 
he glared over it into his father's face once 
more. 

*' You must be good to mother, or I— " 

A gentle hand stopped the words upon his 

lips. For several moments he held this attitude, 

wondering whether to resist his mother or to let 

the unspoken curse die in his heart. The father 
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moved. Shame or fear stirred in his heart; he 
turned and walked to another corner of the 
room. The mother led her son to his chamber 
door, looked long and earnestly into his eyes, 
looked until the hard, strained expression 
melted, looked until nothing but love gleamed 
in them, then she kissed him, pressed his hands, 
stood silent as he closed the door, listened to 
his foot-steps until they passed into silence in 
his own room, and then went softly back to 
meet her sobered husband. What took place 
between them Philip Gerard never knew. 

He moved softly toward his solitary window. 
He could hear his heart beating, and wondered at 
his excitement. Then he lived those twenty 
minutes over again. He grew weak with the reac- 
tion and sat down. The muscles which had been 
so tightly strained, began to relax. A better 
spirit was passing over him. He dropped his 
face into his hands, but quickly lifted it. He 
had forgotten the blow he had received. His 
face was badly swollen. Then he reviewed the 
horrible scene again. All the details flashed 
vividly through his imagination — the cause for 
it, the past, the present, the blow he had struck; 
he found himself repeating the oath; a vision 
of his mother's face flashed in upon him. He 

Unconsciously dropped his face into his hands, 
,^^d again the stinging pain started the train of 

wenVits. 
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He was a boy, thinking himself into manhood. 

He thought of his life. It had two limits. 
That first night when he was five years old, and 
this one. Between these periods there was lit- 
tle that was sweet or good to remember. His 
mother, her life, hard work, the — he could not 
think about his father. That blow had struck 
his father out of his life. He thought for an 
hour and wondered how it would seem in the 
morning, and then he thought of the to-morrow 
and the to-morrow. Then it all went through 
his mind again; that horrible night when he was 
but five years old; the years of work; the tender 
hours that he had spent with his mother; her 
patience; his father's habits; and then his mind 
went to the saloon. For the first time it came 
into his mind — the saloon. 

He found himself saying the words, "the 
saloon, the saloon," just as he had repeated his 
oath, over and over again, mechanically. He 
sat down by the window, where the air cooled 
his brow. For fifteen minutes he never moved. 
There was absolute silence in the little room, 
and the tender spirit that hovered over his 
destinies stood silent, listening, hoping that her 
boy was asleep. But his brain was hot, hot. 
He was saying the saloon, not his father, was 
at fault. So his young mind looked at it. The 
saloon was illegal now ; three weeks before the 
license had been revoked. The vote had been 
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taken, but none cared to enforce the law. He 
moved restlessly, and the angel of his destiny 
heard and wondered. Again he sat for a long 
time, motionless. He grew restless, at length 
rose and looked out into the night. 

Some great thought was in his mind. He was 
cool enough now to know its danger. He went 
to the door and opened it to listen, but could 
hear nothing. Mrs. Gerard had drawn into the 
shadows and remained hidden. Then he went 
back to the window, paused for just a moment, 
then stepped into the cool night air and into the 
dewy grass. He paused for a moment here, and 
drawing off his shoes, placed them in the room. 
He had removed his coat and left it on a chair. 
Whatever was the purpose in his mind, it bred 
no fear except the fear of being discovered. It 
was near midnight, and yet he avoided the road 
and hurried through the fields. He knew the 
way well. Mrs. Gerard wondered if her boy 
was running away from home. She almost 
prayed in her heart that it might be so — at 
least, she did not stop him, and yet with the 
instinct of maternity strong within her heart, 
she quickly left the house and followed at a 
distance. 

By this fence he had gathered violets every 
year since he was a child. By some strange power 
of mind, he thought of that now, even as he 
vaulted the fence and hurried forward. He did 
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not notice the figure that followed as rapidly as 
It could in the shadows, but only looked to the 
right and left and straight in front, in the fear 
of being hindered. At last he reached the hol- 
low which curved upward to the business street 
of the town. On the opposite side of this, just 
by the bridge, was the saloon. It was nearly a 
quarter of a mile above the place where he 
approached the cut. He looked about him for 
a moment, then noticed the great tree, which 
was evidently a sort of landmark to the boy; 
for, running forward, he swung himself over 
the almost perpendicular bank, and, clinging 
to some vines, dropped himself quickly, sup- 
ported but little by his feet, down, down, into 
absolute darkness. At last his feet touched 
the bottom, and he made his way to the little 
creek that swiftly and fiercely splashed its way on 
in the dark. He had scarcely reached this, whea 
Mrs. Gerard, breathless and eager, reached the 
tree, and having frequently heard the stories of 
his boyish pranks and play, knew that he had 
gone to the bottom, but did not know how ta 
follow. However, some instinct led her to take 
the path toward the road which crossed the 
bridge. 

Gerard, a few moments later, was picking his 
way over the slippery stones in the creek bot- 
tom. The shallow water ran swiftly and splashed 
noisely along. He had evidently thought of 
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this and counted upon it, for the resolution of 
his face yielded to a smile of satisfaction, and 
he almost ran, dark and slippery as was the 
way. A few moments later he stood just below 
the bridge looking up at the saloon on the hill- 
top. Above, at his left, the dam was pouring 
its waters on the rocks and making merry 
music. He rejoiced in its splashing and wished 
the creek was higher. He approved of the 
noise. Fast as he had come, his mind had 
been working faster. He knew what he was to 
do; there was no hesitating. The hill was not 
steep here, but rose gently to the back door of 
the saloon, which he now approached. It was 
poorly locked with a chain, which must be 
broken. He had a hand upon it, but just for a 
moment hesitated. It was at this moment that 
his mother reached the road, and, looking 
around for some sight of her boy, saw him in 
the reflected light from the water as he put 
both hands to the chain, and bracing his foot 
against the building, tore the fastenings loose. 
Though appreciating his danger, she had no 
heart to hinder him. 

As he swung back from the building with the 
loosened fastenings in his hand, he looked 
toward the east where the delicate light of the 
sky gave prophecy of a rising moon. He won- 
dered how long it would be before it would rise 
above the horizon, and if he would have time to 
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do what he had come to do. Again the late 
events of his home life passed through his 
mind. Then he remembered the burning words 
of eloquence he had heard before the election; 
he remembered the exciting day and its results; 
he remembered that this building housed a 
business operated against the law; his resolu- 
tion hardened; he flung the bit of chain into the 
grass* and, placing his body against the door, 
with all the energy at his command, he forced 
the inner fastenings. There was no time to 
lose. There was but one full barrel of whiskey 
in the room, and this was near the door. He 
easily rolled it out and down the hill. With a 
rock he drove in the bung, and while the liquor 
was wasting in the stream, he ran up the hill 
and rolled down several kegs of beer. 

The sky was growing lighter all the time. The 
water began to reflect the light of the sky, and he 
noticed that when he returned to the door he 
could even see the dim outlines of the barrel and 
kegs lying in the valley. He ran faster than ever; 
hurrying back and forth, he carried all the bot- 
tles be could find and broke them in the stream. 
He was full of excitement. His spirits rose 
with his labor. He thought he was doing the 
will of the people, while thoughts of heroism 
shot through his mind. He felt that he was 
serving his mother, and perhaps even his father. 
A wild joy thrilled him as the beer frothed 
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from out the small barrels when he drove iit 
the corks. A new feeling seemed to possess 
him. The moon peeped above the horizon as 
he lifted the last bottle to fling it into the 
stream. The light was growing stronger. It 
was reflected from the waters of the dam. The 
mother, peering through the trees from the 
edge of the hollow nearest the bridge, saw hint 
stand for a moment with uplifted hand, looking 
toward the east. Not knowing what he was 
doing, she wondered if his attitude was one of 
prayer. She saw the hand quickly descend.. 
He had flung the last bottle upon the rocks 
with a spirit of fierce relief — the enemy had 
been conquered. 

An hour had passed and he now started oa 
his return home. Fearing he might be seen 
from the bridge, he retraced his steps, but was 
surprised to find how weak he had become. 
He paused and rested before he attempted to 
climb out of the hollow. The effort was very 
great indeed. It took him several minutes, and 
the way home seemed long and dreary. The cool 
breeze that blew the damp hair from his fore- 
head, chilled his face, but could not cool his brain. 
It was a long time before he reached the house. 
He even stopped and rested in the old orchard. 
Mrs. Gerard, who had returned as swiftly as 
possible, saw him as he entered the window^ 
and heard him throw himself upon his bed. 
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For the first time since his mother taught 
him, Philip went to sleep that night forgetting 
his prayer. Perhaps the deed of the night was 
accepted in its stead. 



The county papers bore striking headlines 
that week. Even the great papers in the near- 
est city gave long articles, and advertised the 
little village more than it desired. These are 
some of the epigrams that newspaper men 
created: 

" Fanatics are Lawless." "Morality has gone 

TO Crime." 'Temperance Fanatics Become 

Destructive Fiends." "Incendiarism 

Next." 

There was no doubt in the popular mind that 
the destruction which had been brought upon 
the saloon on the corner, was wrought by the 
hands of the temperance people of the com- 
munity. The owner who was bankrupted by 
the loss of the liquors which tainted the stream 
at the foot of the hill, could not resume business. 
The liquor people feared the sentiment of the 
town^ and none dared to resume the business. 
There was supposed to be a public sentiment. 

Editor's Notb: W€ art informed t?uU no saloon hat been 
opened in that town since. It is thxmght that the temperance senti- 
ment is too strong. The good record of the town is not deserved &f 
the people who live there. 
7 
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and good people boasted of it; the indifferent 
wondered; while the conservative denounced the 
act as anarchical and criminal. The fact that the 
license had been revoked, that the saloon itself 
was illegal, was forgotten both by the people 
and the press. 

The editor at the county seat, in a thought- 
ful editorial, expressed the most common opin- 
ion. Philip read it — the clipping is in his scrap- 
book now. 

'*No one doubts the evils of intemperance, but law- 
lessness is a crime against state and humanity alike. 
This act affects the entire people, while temperance 
and intemperance is an individual matter. It is the 
act of a betrayer to secretly destroy property, even for 
a moral cause. The reckless and fanatic zeal which 
on last Thursday broke down an entrance to Mr. Bach's 
wine house (this was probably the first time that the 
owner of the saloon had ever been called *' Mr. " in the 
history of that gentleman) and deliberately carried the 
contents of the cellar, cases of beer and brandy, to the 
foot of the hill, and there wantonly destroyed said 
property, cannot be justified on any principle of Chris- 
tianity or morals. Such actions deserve the righteous 
censure and the indignation of our entire community. 
We cannot have such conduct, and for a moment 
think that the county at large favors it. Let it be once 
*known abroad that such a spirit is prevailing here, and 
that it is sanctioned by the better class of people and 
the business interests of the entire county would suffer. 
In all the larger cities and more progressive communi- 
ties, the saloon is a recognized fixture of evil and must 
have room." 
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Much newspaper space was given to com- 
ments on the conservative tone and spirit 
of this editorial. 

No one suspected who had rid the town of 
its worst enemy. No one knew the desperate 
courage and mighty strength of heart required 
for its accomplishment. None knew that the 
hero who freed that little town from the saloon 
had walked through the fields at night, bare- 
footed, bareheaded and alone. The winds that 
pursued him and tossed the brown hair from 
the brave forehead, whispered the news to no 
one. The angel spirit that hovered over the 
deed and blessed the heroism of a son, and 
prayed that he might not be detected, kept the 
secret in her heart, and only once she told the 
story. 

There was no thought of possible con- 
sequences; there was nothing but mighty pur- 
pose. When hearts like Philip Gerard's act in 
large numbers, we have a Tea Party on the 
shores of the Atlantic, the Revolution of 1776, 
and all the mighty revolutions out of which 
progfress is born. When one individual accom- 
plishes such an act, it becomes — let God and the 
future answer. 

The deed, however, whether one of anarchy 
or one of righteousness, had its natural effect 
upon the boy. He had suddenly become a man. 
The ambition to take his place among men and 
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do things, was aroused by his own deed; it was 
directed by his mother. She appreciated the 
advantages of education and talked much to* 
him of the future. That fall he went ta 
college. 

At nineteen he knew how to act alone. 
Trickery in a fooihbaU team could not appall 
him, and he met the situation as bravely as he 
faced the issues of life later. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE CAPTAIN. 

As we know, Philip's love affairs had not 
gone smoothly. The intensity of his nature, 
together with the fact that Romney had come 
into his life so suddenly, and had given herself 
very freely, perhaps added to the difficulty. His 
attentions were given too frankly and con- 
stantly. He was with her at every opportunity 
and she became surfeited with his faithfulness 
and longed for a little variety. Earlier in their 
acquaintance, before he had made an avowal, it 
was she who was the suitor. Now she became 
almost timid, even excused herself, and really 
became quite embarrassed by his ardor. 

The fault, in fact, was entirely his; he recog- 
nized it in a measure, but not in time. A high- 
spirited and noble-minded girl does not like to 
be laughed at, nor does she want any one to 
laugh at her lover, and when rumors began to 
come that he was sentimental, that he was 

(101) 
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neglecting his studies for her» her pride was 
cut to the quick and she resented his attentions. 
She did this as impulsively and with the same 
haste that characterized all her actions, and he 
could not understand her. He became bewil- 
dered, almost fierce, under the restraints which 
she placed upon him; at last he became so 
insistent that she quarreled. I say '*she," for 
he was too devoted to quarrel, however unkind 
he might be in his devotion. At length she 
felt it her duty to teach him a lesson. 

" No," she said, standing very tall and show- 
ing her slender form drawn into very straight 
lines as she walked like a queen across the 
drawing-room, " I shall not go to the party with 
you, and you have no right to expect me to go 
all the time. I do not belong to you." 

** But you surely expect to belong to me," he 
said, half frightened at her manner. 

" Not if you annoy me," said the proud girl 
with blazing cheeks. 

"Very well," he said, half choked, ** I will not 
ask you to go anywhere with me, until you are 
ready to have me do so. You may tell me. 
Good-bye." 

He walked out of the room with an air that 
made her proud of him, and wished that she had 
not decided to punish him quite so severely* 
To have gone alone would have been punish- 
ment enough, but she had promised to go with 
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her cousin's friend who happened to be visiting 
the college. Gerard, unwilling to be seen at 
the party alone, remained at home and tried to 
forget his chagrin in hard study. On the way 
to his class-room the next morning, some boys 
were standing by the side of the hall, and not 
seeing his approach, one of them called to Par- 
ker who was sitting above them in the window: 

"Say, Parker, did you know that Gerard 
stayed away from the party last night, and that 
Miss Thayer was there with another fellow?*' 

Gerard felt his knees give way beneath him; 
he felt that he had been deceived. He went 
on, however, to his class and kept up his spirits 
as best he could. He took his place in a corner, 
but even here, although partially out of sight, 
the pallor of his face could have been noticed 
by any one in the room, and, indeed, it was. 
Romney sat at the farther end of the row of 
seats, where she could watch him without being 
seen, and attempted several times to attract his 
attention during the recitation. Every one had 
been to the party except Philip. The teacher, 
scarcely expecting any one to have the lesson, 
spent most of the time in talking, but at last 
asked, half humorously, if any one had pre- 
pared a certain problem, which happened to be 
the most difficult one in the book. Every one 
was silent for a moment and then all broke into 
laughter except Gerard, who had finished that 
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problem at just half past twelve, and felt rather 
proud that he could keep his mind upon his 
lessons under the circumstances. He even 
wondered if he could have done so had he 
known that Romney had not only gone without 
him, but had gone with some one else. 

"Can you do the problem, Mr. Gerard?" 
said the teacher, ** and will you put it on the 
board?" 

All were a little surprised, when, without 
hesitancy, and with a very pale face, Philip 
went to the board, with an unusual haste, and 
without any indecision, worked the solution 
upon the board. There was no one else ready 
to give the demonstration and he was immedi- 
ately called upon to explain it to the class. 
There was a little effort to hold his voice 
steady, and this very effort gave it an unusual 
power. A look of surprise and admiration 
came into Romney's face as she saw the young 
man, standing there, performing the difficult 
task in a manner which the teacher himself 
could not have excelled. After he had taken 
his place, she attempted several times to catch 
his eye, and once did so, but he made no 
response to her lifted brows and the little 
smile that she half timidly gave him. 

In a few weeks the two were on better terms 
again, but had quarreled several times. At last 
she again decided to punish him. Philip knew 
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nothing of her purposes until he learned them 
from Paul a few days before the game. He 
made his plans, unmoved, at least to outward 
appearances; he had been laughed at once for 
showing his emotion; he had heard Roland 
Mathew speak of him as sentimental, and it 
hurt as a lash on the bare back. So he went 
about his plans, and when the day of the game 
dawned bright and clear, his arrangements 
were complete, he was ready, and said to Paul 
on their way from breakfast: 

" Bet all the money you can. I will win that 
game or break some one's neck. If we lose it, 
I'll—" 

•• That is, you would if people wouldn't laugh 
at you. No, old fellow, you win the game; 
it is better than breaking necks." 



CHAPTER X. 



THE GAME. 



The game was played on the home grounds. 
These were not very far from the college build- 
ings, and many of the students walked through 
the wooded road which wound down near the 
hills and ran off along the creek bottom and 
passed the great field upon which the game 
was to be played. The grounds ran north and 
south and the crowd stood upon an elevated 
plane to the west and gathered along the wires 
which were drawn to hold back the spectators. 
Many of the students and citizens walked to 
the field. It was a good sight to see the bright 
costumes of the girls gleaming through the 
trees and the young men, with their canes 
decorated with the blue and white ribbons, 
the college colors. Some, who were a little 
anxious to add to the spectacular element of 
the scene, and who enjoyed the exclusive privi- 
lege of the well-to-do student, drove in car- 
riages flaunting the colors. 

(106) 
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The red banners carried by the visiting team 
and their friends, were conspicuous upon the 
field, and mingled freely with the blue and 
white. The utmost of feeling prevailed. Both 
sides seemed confident of victory. 

Gerard was in a strange mood as he came 
with his men, and answered few of the ques- 
tions that were asked him, and those very 
shortly. Roland Mathews thought his mood 
one of jealousy, while he himself was nervous 
to an extreme, as he might well have been 
under such circumstances, but withal trium- 
phant. In the first place, to break the power of 
the captain and destroy his hold upon the 
popular applause, was in itself an ambition 
worthy of his contemptible nature. Further- 
more, the spirit of the gambler had taken hold 
upon him ever since his uncle had won the 
great lottery prize some three years before and 
made his nephew so far the beneficiary of the 
winning as to send him to college. 

The cheers and college yells were not as 
prevalent then as they are now, nor was there 
the enthusiasm in the western schools that has 
developed since. Yet enthusiasm is a rela- 
tive term; the excitement on this occasion 
was indeed intense. Both of the faculties as 
well as the students were upon the field and ex- 
pressed their preferences in waving colors, toss- 
ing flags, college songs, and wild college yells. 
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A little to the right of the center of the field, 
and back on a raised knoll, Romney and a 
group of her most intimate friends had gath- 
ered. Although she accompanied Roland the 
Thursday night before, her interests were with 
the sturdy, tall, young captain of the team. A 
new light would have appeared upon his face 
had he known how anxiously she watched every 
movement, and how far her interests were cen- 
tered, not in the game itself, but in the manoeu- 
vres of the home team and the playing of its 
masterly leader. 

At 2:30 the game was called. The referee 
with his important and official cane, moved 
nervously about the field. The line- keepers 
ivere asking for information that had been 
repeated to them again and again. 

The crowd was interested chiefly in its own 
life and enjoyment; little groups were laugh- 
ing, joking, flaunting colors, and guessing on 
the results of the game. When the visiting 
team with red badges upon their sweaters ran 
out into the open field amid the clamor and 
cheering and tossing of colors, the sight was 
indeed beautiful. They formed in a circle and 
ran swiftly round and round, at the same time 
tossing the ball from player to player, and were 
still engaged in this practice of heating when 
the home team clambered through the fence 
and quickly scattered themselves over the field 
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and began punting the ball here and there after 
the method which Gerard had taught them. 

The blue and white colors were visible 
everywhere. Each player looked for his own 
little group of friends in the great crowd, and» 
having caught sight of some familiar face and 
some fluttering handkerchief, waved back his 
greeting and resolved within himself to do his 
best for his college. Roland Mathews accepted 
as much of the applause as any of the rest and 
waved back his response; he was indeed one of 
the best players. Gerard, somber, with a reso- 
lute purpose in his heart, saved his energies^ 
exercised very little in advance, and was eager 
that the game should begin. He talked quietly 
with a little quarter-back and the " big Swede.'* 
The cheering on both sides gradually died 
away and there was absolute silence when the 
ball was placed and the two lines came face to 
face. The men planted their feet firmly and 
changed the positions with quick little nervous 
movements which showed that they were play- 
ing with their brains as well as their bodies. 
The game was called, the ball was in the hands 
of the opposing team; they carried it only a 
short distance when they lost it, and it was 
forced up the field by desperate playing. 

Gerard gave Mathews a chance to show his 
metal early in the game, and thus threw him 
off his guard. Again and again he called the 

8 
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signals which would give him an opportunity 
to carry the ball, and whenever he received it, 
there was sure to be some gain. He played 
with a fierce nervous energy, and the men in 
front of him actually feared his impetuous 
charges. Then, when the home team was 
almost on the verge of making a goal, Gerard 
would call one of the signals that had been 
betrayed, and suddenly the ball would stop, the 
game would be checked and the opportunity 
lost. The visiting team was not very familiar 
with the signals which had been betrayed. A 
little error was made in the play, and Mathews 
found it necessary in spice of his great wagers, 
to save his reputation as a player. The ball 
fell into his hands. The tall Swede and Gerard 
made an opening in the line, and there was 
nothing for Roland to do but carry it home. 
The first "touch-down" was made. 

The blue and white banners went into the air; 
hats were tossed; horns were blown; college 
songs were sung; the excitement was intense. 
The cheering continued for several minutes. 
Again and again the banners were tossed and 
Roland with a rather affected wave of his hand 
and a bow, acknowledged the plaudits. He was 
too mean and selfish not to accept the applause 
although he had pledged himself to the losing 
of the game. 

In a quiet and secret way some betting was 
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done in the crowds, and Paul, with a little 
nervous lifting of the eyebrows, backed his 
home team and wondered what the result would 
be. The whistles blew. Again the ball was in 
play. The game was nervous and quick. Efforts 
were made to run around the lines. The players 
were learning each other, and Gerard having 
discovered what plays were understood by the 
opposition, what signals had been betrayed, was 
better able to manage his line. Then, just at a 
time when his men were winded, but were play- 
ing heroically, and he thought he had an 
opportunity to carry the ball across by getting 
it into the hands of his strongest player, the tall 
Swede, he called the wrong signal for the 
opposition knew it, and the ball was lost. With 
a fierce anger in his heart, he looked at Mathews 
and felt like striking him, but was not ready to 
acknowledge defeat yet. The whistles sounded 
and again the play began. 

Some one blundered. No, it was a concerted 
plan. Mathews ran into one of his own play- 
ers and left the line open, and a player with 
a red badge upon his suit, ran easily through 
and down the field. The quickest runner had 
already gotten around the end and was going 
down with him. The cheering upon the benches 
became terific. The blue and white were ask- 
ing how it was done? Who blundered. What 
caused it? In a moment the ball was carried 
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across the line; the goal was kicked and the 
sides were even. Mathews was angrily shaking^ 
his finger at the man who played next him in 
the line and accusing him of the blunder. There 
were three, however, who understood the error* 
These three were Philip and Paul, and the 
captain of the visiting team. 

Having learned the plays that had been 
betrayed, Gerard called the dangerous signals 
only when there was little at stake. The cap- 
tain of the opposing team did not dare to use 
his knowledge every time, and therefore the 
score was held even. The first half had beea 
played. 

After some ten minutes of rest, in which 
Gerard consulted a little with Paul, and 
secretly instructed the Swede and the quarter- 
back, the signals were sounded and the 
boys were gotten in line. They had been play- 
ing five minutes when again the line mysteri- 
ously opened and the captain of the visiting 
team succeeded in carrying the ball half way 
down the field, but was stopped there and the 
ball was carried back and forth over the center 
of the field again and again, until only ten 
minutes remained of the second half. There 
was a little jar and several disputes arose and 
warm words were exchanged. The captain of 
the opposing team approached Roland Mathews 
and said some words in a very loud way as 
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though quarreling with him, and when they 
were a little apart, suddenly dropped his voice 
and said some things very quietly but very 
earnestly. He wanted more help. 

Again the lines were facing each other, and 
both sides were yelling and cheering fiercely. 
The play was called. There was a mistake; 
someone blundered and the reds Jiad made 
their second touch-down but failed to kick goal. 
There were but four more minutes to play and 
the game was in the hands of the visiting team 
There was very little hope of averting the 
calamity now. Gerard, however, knew that the 
visiting team would not plan to win by a large 
score, and that the game was one of manage- 
ment and brains rather than one of skill and 
honest playing. He believed that they would 
make but very little effort to win, but would 
now try to play for time. He called the plays 
steadily and honestly. His well trained team 
worked together and the ball was near the goal. 
Here it was understood that he would call his 
best play, and he had calculated that the oppo- 
sition would know this and attempt to balk it. 
The best end run play he had tried but once 
before in the afternoon, and had found it easily 
balked, and judged rightly that the signals had 
been betrayed. 

He intended now in his plan to call it again, 
and had instructed the tall Swede to make 
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a hole in the line, but not according to sig- 
nal; he had ordered the smallest but quickest 
man in his team to get the ball, when it was 
passed, and not to run the usual ,way, 
but dash through the opening, and carry it 
across the goal if possible. It was a short run 
and Gerard himself intended to help carry it 
across. 

The excitement on the benches knew no 
bounds. The blue and white banners were 
constantly in the air, and the four minutes had 
rapidly passed away, and now but one remained. 
Whatever was done had to be done at once. 
He knew that he could not play the game 
longer without exposing Roland, and this he 
was ashamed to do in the face of what had hap- 
pened, and in the fear too of further offending 
the tall, slender girl whose eager eyes he knew 
were watching the game in intense expectation 
of winning. 

The tali Swede arose to the emergency. 
When he was informed what had taken place, 
and what was expected of him, his honest red 
face grew almost purple. He clinched his 
hands and declared that he would make a hole 
in the line if he had to do it with his fists. 

"Don't strike anyone unless you have to. 
You will be striking the wrong man. " 

The Swede declared that he would strike the 
right man afterward, but Gerard said that that 
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had all been cared for, and that he must simply 
play. The little man who was to carry the ball 
was also excited, but cool and collected. He 
trusted his captain and was ready to obey 
orders. Gerard simply told one or two of the 
other boys to watch out and do what they 
could, but that the game would be changed on 
the right end of the line, and he allowed the 
others to remain in ignorance. 

Gerard called the first number and he saw 
the entire visiting line surge toward the end 
where the ball would naturally go. He smiled 
to himself and gave the rest of the numbers 
quickly and with a clear, ringing voice. There 
was no mistake. It was a trick gam'e. The 
ball started toward the left end of the line as 
usual. It passed into the hands of the little 
runner. The visiting team played, not as they 
naturally would have played under the circum- 
stances, but knowing the signals, ran to block 
the ball. They would surely secure it this time; 
it was the last down. But they did not count on 
the leader of the opposite side. The Swede 
made an enormous lunge. The man in front of 
him was hurled to the ground with a force that 
stunned him. Another push sent another player 
to the right, opening the line completely. The 
little runner was already going with his ball 
and passed through, with Gerard just behind 
him and at his right. The tall Swede, having 
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nothing else to do, formed just behind him at his 
left, and together they went tearing down the 
field. They were but thirty feet from the goal 
line, and but one man in their way. When 
close upon him, the Swede, his eyes blazing 
with the spirit of war, pushed ahead and the 
player actually dodged him. Gerard laughed 
even in the midst of his earnest excitement, and 
the little "sprinter" carried the ball across the 
line. But feeling that he had simply been a tool 
to carry out another player's skill, he made a 
very mock bow to the banners in red, and very 
triumphantly joined in the cheers with the blue. 
Roland Mathews realized that the game was 
tied; there were only thirty seconds left. Then 
there was a chance to kick the goal, but no 
time in which to .play. All his chances of re- 
ward for sellin'g out the game were lost. Then 
he would lose all the money which he had 
placed if the goal should be kicked. He also 
knew now, or suspected, that Gerard had known 
about the sale of the signals. He was angry 
that his own team had won. He was receiving 
all the curse which belongs to a traitor. In the 
^. midst of all the cheering, he started toward 
^ his captain with clinched fists and blazing eyes, 
and matters would probably have been adjusted 
then and there had not Paul, anticipating just 
such an event, and being already on the inside 
of the wires, rushed across the field, and extend- 
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ing his little hand with a great deal of dramatic 
power, said loud enough for those around to 
hear: 

**I congratulate you, Mathews, on the way you 
stopped those men. You blocked the men on 
the left end splendidly. I never saw anything 
like it. It was a great play." 

Ordinarily this flattery would have soothed 
the pain, but the spirit of the gambler, the 
desire to win money was too strong, and he 
said a little viciously, as though Paul were a 
part of the power that had defeated him: 

"The game will be a tie, any way. I will get 
ahead of the man who kicks goal and excite 
him out of it.'* 

Paul was surprised that he should betray his 
feelings so much, and that he should throw the 
mask off entirely, but realizing his desperate 
mood, he approached him and extending his 
finger, pointing it straight in his face, said: 

" Do that, if you dare," and quickly putting his 
hand in his pocket, he drew out a little green slip 
of paper. It was the lottery ticket which he had 
carried in his pocket for the last few weeks and 
which had not yet been returned, but had been 
kept for some purpose, which was now revealed. 
As the ball was being placed preparatory to 
to kicking the goal, Paul flaunted the paper in 
Mathews' face, and said: 

** If you say a word or try in the least to 
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bother Herrod, I will turn this piece of paper 
over to the president of the college and tell 
him that his prayer -meeting boy is a gambler." 
Mathews was too impatient to allow any one 
to thwart his will without resenting it. With- 
out an instant's warning, in the full presence of 
the crowd, who wondered what this little finely 
dressed, genteel boy could be saying to the 
man with the flushed face and clenched fists. 
Roland drew his hand back and viciously 
slapped him full in the face. Indignant cries 
came from the entire crowd, and the kicking of 
the goal for the moment was delayed. Paul 
quickly pocketed the little paper, looked with 
steady eyes into the big bully's face He 
stood perfectly still, and by this disarmed 
the attention of Mathews. Then he suddenly 
doubled up his little fists and with all the strength 
which he could muster, struck out like a little 
battering-ram. He struck straight before him, 
and short as he was, his fist landed directly in 
the man's stomach. The crowd began to cheer. 
Paul turned on his heels and walked away. The 
affair was ended, and the ball went flying over 
the home goal. The demonstration was one 
the like of which had not been seen on those 
grounds before. 

' Without waiting to greet any one, Gerard 
walked ahead of his men with bowed head. He 
went directly to the professor who was the 
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manager of the foot-ball team for the faculty, 
placed a sealed resignation in his hand and 
started immediately for his room. He had to 
pass the knoll on which Romney with the rest 
of the girls had been standing, but from which 
they were now rushing toward the lines to con- 
gratulate the players. She was in the midst of 
the group as they surged around Gerard trying 
to congratulate him. He was urging his way 
onward, paying little attention, when she caught 
his eye. They were not far apart, and in a half- 
hysterical way she called out congratulations, 
and as she passed very near, she managed to 
whisper: 

"I must see you after supper. Will you 
come?" 



CHAPTER XI 



VICTORY AND FLIGHT. 



Of course he went to see her. Of course they 
quarreled, but Romney was nice and very late 
that night Philip came away very happy and 
very much in love. 

It is impossible to understand the acts of 
individuals if we forget the individual tempera- 
ment. The admirers of Philip Gerard could 
have planned a course of action for him which 
would have pleased them very much more than 
his own plans did. He did what he did, because 
he was what he was. Romney seemed to feel 
the public sentiment and the half-amused spirit 
with which people watched their affairs, more 
keenly than did Gerard. He simply felt all the 
yearning of his nature toward this live, im- 
petuous girl, and responded to it as any strong 
and intense nature would, and saw no reasons 
for hiding his preference from public gaze. 
Romney managed to secure his attentions, kept 
him good natured, and at the same time made 
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him somewhat more reserved. At times, how- 
ever, her impulsive nature betrayed her and 
they would be seen together at class, church, 
and chapel, and then, recovering herself with 
an effort, she would wilfully plead excuses and 
in various ways lead the steady purposed 
Gerard from hope to doubt, and from expecta- 
tion to disappointment. Perhaps she grew 
tired. However, they quarreled no more until 
just before commencement. 

Romney was disappointed that Gerard re- 
ceived no class honors. There had been much 
debating and fighting in the senior class, and the 
valedictorian was not chosen until late in the 
spring. Every one expected Gerard to be 
chosen, as he was undoubtedly the best speaker 
in the school, but his class-standing had been 
neglected. He had never been careful of 
grades, and a new criterion was presented in 
the election, the class-standing and grades. 

Roland's few friends were thoroughly organ- 
ized. They presented the matter when certain 
members of the class could not be present, and 
succeeded in securing a majority of one. Thus 
again he became conspicuous and was trium- 
phant, but Gerard cared little for the honor. He 
went directly from the class-meeting to his own 
room and began to write his oration for gradu- 
ating day. It was then five o'clock in the after- 
noon. He wrote without supper; he admitted 
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Paul a few moments; read a few of his bolder 
sentences, and with his windows open to the 
evening air, his coat and vest both flung aside, 
he wrote on and on with feverish, nervous haste, 
pouring all the energy of his brain and heart into 
the lines of his oration. It was nearly morning 
and the sky was streaked with its light when 
he flung the manuscript down, having written 
and corrected it three or four times. After dash- 
ing cold water into his face, he blew out his 
light and threw himself upon the bed. It was 
just before the dinner hour when he awoke. 
He read and was surprised at what he had 
written, at the power of his lines, and the 
excitement they called forth in his own nerves 
when he read the speech to his friend in the 
afternoon. 

Whether the honor which was given to 
Roland affected the imagination of Romney 
Thayer or not it would be hard to say. At least 
she felt the disappointment keenly, and when 
Gerard told her next day that he bad written his 
oration, and with a half-triumphant ring in his 
voice said that he thought it would be noticed 
a little, and that he cared very little about the 
valedictory, she gave no response and did not 
ask him to read his lines to her. He felt this 
very much but she did not notice the proud 
look that flashed over his white face. After 
this they were not very happy together. 
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Although they did not quarrel, she pleaded 
excuses, and at the banquet, which was given 
the night before commencement day, she occu- 
pied a seat with some visiting friends, while 
Gerard, unwilling to go alone, and not of that 
type of man who would sensibly have accom- 
panied some one else, remained at home. It 
is perhaps a good deal to his credit to say that 
he was able to sleep soundly and thus preserve 
the nerve force and energy which he needed on 
the platform commencement day. 

To allay a little of the disappointment which 
she caused by refusing to go to the banquet 
with him, Romney had asked him to spend the 
evening of commencement day with her, but 
said nothing of the river picnic which had been 
planned for a private party after the exercises 
should be over in the afternoon. She had 
arranged to drive to this with Roland, appar- 
ently desiring the honor of being with the 
valedictorian and honored student of the day. 
Paul watched all this with deep disgust. He 
was chagrined that his great-hearted, noble- 
minded friend should be played with by a fickle 
girl. He said very little, however, but went to 
the banquet, observed everything, and learned 
of the river party, but dared not speak of it to 
his friend. However, while standing with Rom- 
ney, in the corridor of the little hotel where the 
banquet was given, he said: 
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•* You drive to the river to-morrow? " 

She tossed her head, changed her attitude 
with a proud little flouncei and, with an attempt 
at indifference, said: 

** Yes, I thought I would enjoy the ride after 
listening to all the tedious orations. " 

** There will be one worth listening to," said 
Paul, with a meaning inflection in his voice. 

" You mean the valedictory ? " said Romney 
with an effort at sarcasm. Ignoring this inspl- 
ence, Paul said: 

** The patience of a noble man is some times 
exhausted." 

** Indeed! I don't see what that has to do 
with the valedictorian." 

The opportunity was too good, and Paul 
replied: 

** My reference to noble men has absolutely 
nothing to do with the valedictorian." 

To say that Philip's heart was not bitter, or 
that he ignored all of the indignities which 
were thrust upon him, would not be true. He 
felt them too keenly to mention them. 

He busied himself the morning of commence- 
ment day in helping the committee on arrange- 
ments. And at ten, when the people first 
assembled, his blood was flowing with swift 
current through his body, and his nerves were 
tingling with life. 

At ten o'clock the exercises were called; 
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addresses of welcome and formal expressions 
of the day were indulged in. The improvised 
orchestra made its wild music in the great 
chapel where the exercises were held. Some 
five or six hundred people were assembled. 
Some of the trustees from distant parts of the 
state and the alumni of the school were present. 
The platform, prettily decorated, held a com- 
mittee of the faculty, the president who 
announced the program, and the class of ten 
graduates. 

Roland was there in all his affectation and 
pride. The new and well-fitting coat which he 
wore was tightly buttoned. His clothes were 
entirely new and purchased for the occasion. 
A white vest displayed its color just a little, 
and he was prepared to reveal it in all its 
splendor by unbuttoning his coat just before 
rising to give his valedictory. 

The morning passed indifferently. There 
was a rest at noon, after which the real crowd 
began to gather, and at half past one the orches- 
tra again pealed forth its music. Perhaps seven 
or eight hundred people had gathered by the 
time the first oration of the afternoon was given. 
The house was filled and the room was silent as 
Philip Gerard walked slowly down the platform. 
Romney, with some of her friends, sat in full view 
at his right. A strange mood was in the young 
man. He always felt the spirit of mastery 
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within him when he stood before a crowd. 
More than once in the literary societies he had 
revealed his peculiar power over people. To-day 
he felt that he was standing entirely alone. He 
walked with strong step, and yet with careless 
ease, out upon the platform. As he looked 
over the sea of faces, he felt his subject, which 
was a vital one, stirring his blood. 

He began resolutely and flung the first 
group of words across the hall and they set 
his blood on fire. He paused in the middle of 
his first sentence, almost instinctively his right 
hand clinched, and lifting it he made a bold* 
strong gesture and finished the line announcing 
both a challenge and the war-cry of his speech. 
He had been talking perhaps five minutes when 
he noticed that all were leaning forward in rapt 
attention. One old man who listened to his plea 
for a cleaner political life in our country, for 
finer motives of patriotism and loyalty, had 
leaned forward upon his cane and was sitting 
with streaming eyes moved by the eloquence of 
the boy. Gerard observed all. It moved him 
profoundly and touched emotions in his heart 
which he had not felt since the time he had lis- 
tened to Gough; and even while he spoke, a vis- 
ion of that man delivering his speech flashed in 
upon his brain, and, although the sentences were 
not parallel, the spirit of the two speeches were. 
Both were idealistic, noble, and genuine. He 
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could hear the voice of the white-haired man 
ring in his ears. He found his own voice quiv- 
ering in response to that memory, quivering and 
burning with a nervous force that startled him. 
A new something within himself was awakening 
and he yielded to it. 

That sacred old chapel had never heard 
anything like it before. For four or five 
minutes more his words flowed on in wild tor- 
rents. He left the lines of his prepared speech 
and improvised, and then swung back into his 
written speech and began the last paragraphs of 
his oration. The words cut and burned. There 
were sudden bursts of eloquence. Invective 
and pleadings which would have sounded 
extravagant had not his manner warranted the 
vehemence of his style. For the first time, as 
he turned gracefully and easily upon the plat- 
form, his eyes met those of Romney Thayer. 
Her face was a wonder. His work was as much 
of a surprise to her as to the others. She had 
never realized the power of this man toward 
whom her whole being had now turned with a 
wonderful response. She had great difficulty in 
keeping her composure. The muscles about 
her mouth were twitching and she looked a little 
pale. She was evidently struggling to keep 
back the tears, and he noticed that she was 
leaning forward and that her pretty hands were 
clasped and tightly pressed together in her lap. 
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Three or four lines he said directly into her eyes; 
then, as he noticed the difficulty she had in 
keeping her composure, with a fearful yearning 
and burning at his heartstrings which intensified 
the eloquence and magnetism of his voice, he 
walked directly down the center of the stage 
and poured his lines out over the sea of faces. 
Only once more he looked at her and a half 
smile played upon his lips as he announced his 
closing sentence, and then stood for a moment 
looking into the faces of those about him, and» 
without a bow or an inclination of the body» 
but with an earnest look upon his face, turned 
slowly and took his seat. 

The applause which followed was what would 
be expected. It was long, hearty, and unanimous. 
He heard none of it, however. True, he saw 
the people clapping their hands, but there was 
a roaring in his ears; his heart was beating fur- 
iously; he felt all that he had done and appre- 
ciated it; was proud, but wished that he might 
go at once to the girl whose trembling lips and 
moist eyes showed him a pride and apprecia- 
tion which moved him more than the eloquent 
mood that had possessed him. 

After the congratulations, he went to his room 
and packed his trunk preparatory to leaving for 
home in the morning. Meanwhile, rather 
reluctantly, Romney Thayer kept her promise, 
and from four to six, as she had planned it, went 
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to the river with the party. Roland Mathews 
felt that this was his last day in college and that 
he must make the most of it. His valedictory 
had been an empty honor. His weak and 
affected manner displeased and he lost all the 
advantage which the honored place had won 
him. There was but one oration that had held 
the audience, swayed them, and that was the 
eloquence oi the noblest student. Position 
means so little in college life; honest work, I 
everything. 

Roland had been an ardent suitor, and if 
Romney did anything dishonest in all her col- 
lege days, it was to play with and use this 
supercilious man for whom she had no regard. 
She was a little shocked and quite chagrined 
to know that he had taken her favors in earnest 
and that he now took this opportunity to insist 
that all doubt should be at an end and that there 
should be no more of balancing between him- 
self and his rival. He demanded what she 
little expected, an answer to a question which 
he had never asked before. She asked to 
be taken home immediately, which request 
he insolently refused. He insisted on- staying 
until the others should start home. She was 
helpless, a victim to his wilfulness. At length, 
however, he consented to leave the party at the 
river, but instead of driving directly home, drove 
the longer way aroundi 
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Romney was in great distress. She was not 
only anxious to leave him, but she was anxious to 
get home before Gerard should come to the 
house. She felt that he would be there early. 
Indeed he was. It was scarcely seven when 
with quick steps he entered the yard and rang 
the door bell. Romney's mother, who had 
come down for the day, and who was proud 
that this young man courted her daughter, wel- 
comed him warmly, and said Romney was not 
at home but would return directly. He waited 
in the cool parlor, and sat looking out upon 
the street while his face glowed in the light of 
the setting sun. 

It was perhaps half past seven, and he was 
beginning to feel hurt that she should delay 
now, when wheels sounded in front, and he 
saw her in the carriage with Roland Mathews. 
If he had noticed that she did not wait for 
Roland to help her out of the buggy, but that 
she sprang to the sidewalk herself, he might 
not have followed his inclination. All the 
passion and anger which he had a right to feel 
surged in his veins. He seized his hat, stepped 
quickly out of the west door, walked with long 
strides through the garden, leaped the fence 
there, and a few moments later was in his room 
preparing to leave the city at once. Romney 
ran immediately to her mother, learned that 
he had seen her, turned with tearful eyes into 
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the parlor, and was surprised to find that, 
although she had dismissed Roland in the most 
insolent fashion, he had followed her and was 
^standing in the open door. Something in his 
persistency, contrasted with the flight of her 
other lover, appealed to her and she asked him 
to enter. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE TEMPTATION. 



% 



To those who understand human nature, this 
chapter can be no surprise. The struggle of a 
young man who prefers to live a clean life and 
still be one with his fellows,is a record of heroism; 
Philip was equal to all the problems of his un- 
folding manhood until the strong motive to con- 
duct was shattered. As long as there was a 
queen to serve he was a knight. When his queea 
ceased to reign, the soldier task was over 
and wild revolution came. Men and womea 
I alike destroy each other by their frivolity. 

Philip's excitement did not end when he 

rushed from the parlor, through the garden,. 

over the campus. He now stood with clinched 

fists in the m iddle of his room, looking down 

upon his trunk which was already packed for 

the early departure. He placed his foot upoa 

it — his elbow on his knee and his cheek on his 

hand — and stared at a letter to his mother 
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-which he should have mailed earlier. He 
thought for some moments, then stood erect 
with a new resolve. He destroyed the letter 
and wrote with nervous haste, the shortest one 
he had ever penned to his mother. When sweet- 
hearts are disappointing, boys become unkind 
to all women. Philip's letter ran thus: 

"Deab Mother:— You expected me home at once. 
I fi^o to the city to live. I am going to begin to work. 
I must do something. You have a right to know the 
reasons, but I can not write them— I have loved and 
— that is all. There has been a mistake. I will go 
to-night and you shall know what I do. If father 
seems to care, tell him what I have done. My heart 
is heavy but I^ove you. 

Affectionately your son, 

Philip Gbbabd.'' 

He sealed this and asked one of the boys to 
take it at once to the office. Then there was a 
quick run to the hack barn and later a painful 
interview with Paul. 

" Paul, we have been good friends — you love 
me — and yet I am to pain you. I go to the city 
to-night, in half an hour, yes, but I go alone. 
Things have gone wrong — no one can help — I 
have been a sentimental fool and will get over 
it." 

"By cutting even your friends?" 

" Yes, if need be." 

Paul saw the mood of his friend and under- 
siood it, at least he respected it. For the first 
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time he saw how deep the nature of his friend 
really was — how capable of loving and suffer- 
ing. 

" Well," he said, dramatically pointing to his 
heart, " the latch string is out. When you want 
to see Paul Castor you will be able to find him/' 

The speech was too much for Paul and his 
voice trembled. He reached out his hands* 
Gerard gave them a hearty pressure, dropped 
them, then flung both his arms about the little 
fellow and pressed him to his heart. The 
muscles of his face were working in a wonder- 
ful way, but he controlled himself, closed his 
mouth firmly and quickly left the room. He 
did not care to see any one else and trusted 
Paul to explain — so ran again to the barn just 
in time to arrange to have his baggage checked 
while he walked some three miles to a railroad 
crossing where he could take the train unob- 
served and avoid the goodby greetings. He 
was half crazed— fierce resolution was battling^ 
with tender longings. At times he felt like curs- 
ing; at others like sobbing. All of the great 
passions of his soul had been called upon and 
then told, "You are not wanted." 

An old man whom Paul met a year later, said 
Philip looked half drunk when he climbed into 
the smoking car of the express and took a seat 
in the shadow. 

Philip wanted to be alone; there was thinking^ 
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to be done. So he sat in the smoking-car, and 
his seat happened to be just behind two young 
men who evidently knew much about a certain 
kind of city life. 

Gerard once told a story afterward, about 
two gay young men in a smoking car who 
were planning ''a lark/' and little thought 
they planned for a third. The story must 
have applied to himself, for a week later Paul 
received a letter from Baldwin saying that he 
he had seen Gerard coming out of a saloon 
that night and his face seemed flushed. The 
story was denied — no one believed — even 
Baldwin doubted his own eyes, and said it must 
be a mistake. But Paul knew that it was true. 

At twelve o'clock Gerard was walking with 
a very resolute but nervous step down a quiet 
street which led across a busy one. At the 
corner, a druggist had decorated his windows 
and Gerard mechanically stopped and looked in 
with his mind far away. He was thinking of 
one to whom he had given the best devotion of 
his honest heart. He was standing so, when 
the mirror in the window reflected a woman of 
the streets standing near him. She was dressed 
with all that modern art can do to hide the 
brazen spirit and reveal the charms of physical 
womanhood. The hair called attention from 
the face; the color of the face drew the atten- 
tion from the expression. She was slender, 
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tall, and voluptuous. The bright colors of her 
costumes were so arranged as to accentuate 
every curve. 

Philip noticed all this and was disgusted, 
but remembered the conversation he had heard 
on the train — ^yes, morality was only a senti- 
ment — his ideals were silly. She, seeing that 
his eyes were studying her in the glass, was 
quite content to wait a full minute without 
speaking. Then, too, she must have felt that 
he was unlike many of the men whom she 
approached, met, and talked with freely; for a 
half-modest, at least deferential, look passed 
over her face as he turned and their eyes met. 
Hers dropped before that steady gaze, and the 
"good evening" that escaped her lips was, 
almost stammered. He instinctively lifted his 
hat. Hearing a noise, he turned to see two 
clerks standing in the doorway of the store, 
laughing. He did not know then, perhaps 
does not yet, that they laughed because he 
lifted his hat to a woman of the streets. 

** Excuse me," he was saying, " did you speak 
to me?" 

" Yes, of course." 

"Did you want to say something to me?" 
He felt awkward and foolish, and she too, 
was evidently embarrassed by this question. 
However, she was too ignorant to know that she 
was talking to a gentleman. And he was too 
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determined to throw o£E the old habits and 
ideals to be shocked at what he was doing. 
At last she said: 

"Come on; let's go down this way." Although 
he had decided to put aside his old ideals, he 
did not offer her his arm, but she took it and 
drew herself close to him. He drew away, 
disgusted, and said: 

" Where? What do you want of me? " 

But they were moving on together. They 
were now half a block from the lighted corner, 
and with the instinct of the women of her class, 
she knew she must not delay. She seized the 
hand nearest to her and pressed his arm to her 
side. 

"Come with me; we will have a good time. 
There is a wine -room near; come!" She 
thought herself enticing, but he retained his 
self-possession. His pulse was not surging; 
he could have said no; but instead his heart 
was saying: "This is the way to forget. Why 
should I keep pure? No one cares. Til be 
sentimental no longer." 

"Aren't you coming. Sport?" 

That word, so familiar, a moment ago would 
have made him say no, but now he had 
chosen. It annoyed him, but his will rang in 
his voice as he said: 

"Yes; come on, and I will go with you. " 

He offered his arm voluntarily and they walked 
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with quick steps the remaining half block and 
went in at the side entrance of a great saloon » 
A little later they came out and entered a plaia 
building over whose door he saw a red curtain. 
Some one was watching from across the street*^ 
The door had scarcely closed when it was flung 
open, and Gerard sprang down the steps and 
walked quickly down the street. He was 
ashamed of himself. Ashamed that he went; 
ashamed that he could not stay. He laughed 
cynically at what in one day he had learned to 
call sentimerU. What he called his weakness 
disgusted him. He found his way into a saloon^ 
drank freely, drank of the strongest liquors, 
drank until he forgot his pain — forgot every- 
thing— and in the morning found himself in 
bed in a great hotel, with Paul by his side. 
His words of explanation were: 
" Paul, I couldn't stay. Lust is for the low.'* 



CHAPTER XIII. 



WEAKNESS OR WILL. 



After Paul had succeeded in getting his 
friend into a hack, he had brought him to the side 
entrance of the hotel. He ordered a double 
room, and with the assistance of the porter^ 
soon had Gerard in*one bed. Worried as he was, 
Paul soon fell asleep in the other. When he 
awoke, Philip was still sleeping, although it was 
nearly ten o'clock. After dressing, he sat down 
quietly and studied his friend's face. He tried 
to understand what had taken place. He 
knew something was wrong. It could not be 
that his friend was accustomed to debauches* 
He had of course followed him the night 
before. He saw him enter the house on Chest- 
nut street. He saw him come out in a few 
moments and was satisfied. When he entered 
a saloon, Paul was only a little way behind, but 
in the shadows on the opposite side of the 
street. Paul was surprised, but followed him^ 
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and watching from behind a screen, knew by 
the orders Philip was giving, that it was the 
first time he had ever given them. He wanted 
to interfere, but did not dare. Paul was as 
brave as a lion, but he feared some things. He 
feared to annoy his friends. 

Gerard hastily drank the glass of whiskey 
which was set out upon the bar, and attemped 
to stand carelessly, making some inappropriate 
and foolish remarks to the bartender. The 
liquor had scarcely time to stir the currents of 
his blood, when his nerves began to ache, and 
the impulse which must come to a drunkard 
began to burn in his body. He hastily poured 
out another glass of the burning liquor. Paul 
turned aside in perplexity and stood at the 
door wondering what it was best to do. When 
he looked again he saw his friend sitting at a 
table, and an hour later, on entering the room, 
found him overcome by drink. 

The strain upon Paul's own system had been 
so great, he could scarcely think; so after put- 
ting his friend to bed, he wisely slept. Now 
he was studying it all out. He arose, spread 
his feet, thrust his head forward, and looked 
down at his friend, whose sleeveless shirt worn 
next the body, revealed the fine^ muscular arm 
that joined the body in a most shapely shoulder, 
and blended with the healthy curves of his 
neck and chest. Philip's hair, quite long in 
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front, was matted and fell away from the tore* 
head, which was very pale and stood out with 
wonderful lines. The lips were half apart, 
with a look of abandonment: and that relaxed 
look really told the entire story of the night's 
experience, but Paul could not read so easily* 
He was young and his friend had never opened 
his life to any one. So he looked and ques- 
tioned; always loyal, never ready to believe bad 
of his friend, he finally voiced unconsciously 
the question uppermost in his mind: "Why- 
did you go into that house — " 

" I intended to stay, Paul/' 

Paul had never heard the voice that made 
answer. It was hard, cynical, self-reproachful» 
but had a friendly ring when it pronounced 
Paul's name. It was so friendly that it warmed 
Paul's eyes. Gerard was looking at him with 
kindly glances, but with a disgusted expressioa 
on his face that was never to be forgotten. 

"I intended to stay. Yes, I intended to stay* 
Where did you find me? How beastly it all isl 
Lust is for the low, and drink too— bah! " 

He was not surprised at his surroundings^ 
He had been awake earlier in the morning and 
had tried to think it all out, but his head was 
too confused and he had gone to sleep again. 

"You intended to stay," said Paul, cockingj- 
his head to one side, thrusting it further for- 
ward, and looking down at the man who was 
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nearly twice his own size. Then, extending his 
finger in a scolding way, but with a playful ele- 
ment in his voice, he continued: '*You intended 
to stay, but could not do it — I understand — of 
course you couldn't." 

Gerard answered: "No, I must find something 
else in life. I could not stay. I found the 
women of the street like the one — I mean like 
the ones I have known — they want not a man, 
but men." 

'*You made a mistake," said Paul, thinking 
very fast, and talking in more personal sen- 
tences than were his wont, "You made a mistake 
— not last night — at college. You loved a fickle 
girl; don't judge the sex by one." 

With a morbid sensitiveness which a man in 
his condition might feel, Gerard took up, not 
the moral, but the personal element of the 
moral, as he answered: 

**Yes, I loved, but I am too great a fool to 
hate, to despise. I cannot even blame Romney 
Thayer, and you must not again speak of her 
to me as a fickle girl — but I could not stay last 
night. 

"See here, Gerard, we atre good friends; I 
always mind my own business but your mind is 
in a bad way. You need more time to think. 
You need something more than the will to 
make this all out." . 

" It is made out already. I have decided to — " 
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"To be a drunkard or — " 

" Never fear. It was bad to forget even once 
that way» but that little Irish bar-keeper laughed 
at me, and, well, its not my plan, I drink no 
more." 

The smile with which he said this was not the 
warm, tender one Paul was accustomed to, and 
it almost hurt. It alarmed him. He wanted to 
reach out and touch his friend, but could not do 
so. He wanted to take his hand, but did not 
dare. The lips seemed to part by an effort of 
the will. They were held in that frozen smile for 
several seconds, and revealed the white teeth 
set, each against its mate, with a determination 
that was frightful. This young man of twenty- 
one was to make the old fight of the will against 
nature. Forces of the mind against youth in 
the blood! Would he succeed or would he fail? 
His case was not unusual, but his character was. 
Had he been enamored and been deceived, or 
had his sweetheart proved to be bad, it would 
have been different, but he really blamed her 
for nothing. His ideals were above the woman 
he had loved, and he foolishly had thought that 
he had found their embodiment and had been 
deceived by his over-estimation of her. She 
had done nothing inconsistent with her nature. 
She had not loved him. She thought she did, 
but found that she was mistaken. A nervous 
sensation had taken her by surprise. He thought 
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her a woman but found her a child. Had he 
been less of a man— bright, free, even a little 
wild- he could have kept her and his love» 
Being an idealist, romantic, genuine, respectful^ 
and really in love, he tired and wearied her» 
and, at last, lost her. 

Perhaps it was well he did not know the 
tears she shed, or that she eloped with Roland 
Mathews, pressed on by her pride, and that she 
really cared more for the man she lost than he 
knew. He had deceived himself and was 
engaged in the hardest battle that man ever 
fights. It is the will of the individual against 
universal tendency, the will against instinct^ 
personal ideals against inherent emotion. It is 
a battle with equal virtues on both sides, natural^ 
heaven-born love against a masterful will. Such 
a battle is unnatural, but must be fought by all 
who are thrown by chance among people wha 
are out of class. He did not know himself, or 
life, well enough to make this analysis. He 
had but one thought, and that was to keep from 
being ridiculous, and to save himself from the 
pain he had been suffering. He craved activity^ 
and was planning for it as best he could. 

His face was framed by the arm he had thrown 
above his head. The hands were pressed above 
the throbbing temples. He lay for several 
minutes without speaking, thinking as he had 
never thought before. None of the warm, ten- 
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der impulses were in his heart. His mind, and 
mind only, was to be considered. Plan after 
plan forced its way through his aching head. 

The breakfast which Paul had ordered, and 
Gerard had not objected to having served in 
the room, came. He did not care to be seen by 
the people of the hotel who knew the condition 
in which he was brought. 

" Paul, do you know, I am afraid, ashamed in 
the presence of a porter. God! how low a man 
can get in a day." 

"What do you mean? Here's breakfast." 
Then to the porter, " Set the table there by the 
window; that will do; we will ring if we want 
you." 

After a silence, Philip asked: 

** Who helped you to bring me in last night? 
That is, who knows about this? Did you have 
to put any names on the register?" 

" No, but two of the college boys who came 
down on the evening train saw you in the 
saloon — " 

" It is just as well. Where are my clothes? Is 
there any money left in my pockets? Take 
that and pay our accounts. Yes, I know you 
want to pay this, but it can not be." 

** Well, its the first breakfast we have had 
under such circumstances. Let us put a bright 
face on it. Eat and then go down to the house." 

*' What! I go home with youl" 
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" Why not?" 

" You forget how and where you found me, 
Paul. No— I—" 

•* But you must; mother will wonder if you do 
not come, and I shall have to make up stories." 

'* No, I am going to work. Chapter two of 
my life begins to-day. If only my head stops 
aching so I can think long enough to make 
some plans! I am not going home, Paul, I am 
going to stay in the city and"— there was a long 
pause. 

** Well, don't sit there with that frozen look 
on your face all day, and with your hand in the 
air. Better finish that gesture, if you can't the 
speech. And what?" 

** I am going to play a new part. I am go- 
ing to win " the glimmer." I have been too 
serious and sentimental. I am going to work." 

"To do what?" 

** I don't know yet. Perhaps I will do some- 
thing in iron." 

•* Well, eat your breakfast or you will do no 
work at all; and then come home with me. 
No? why?" 

'* Your mother will be good to me and I can 
not stand it just now." 

They ate the breakfast and drew away from 
the table. No further conversation passed be- 
tween them. Paul felt that his friend was suf- 
fering more than he would show. Despair, 
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pride, perhaps shame, all were at work within 
him. A feelings half of awe, came over Paul. He 
left the room and took the elevator; paid the 
bills at the office, and returning, gave some 
little change, all the money that was left, into 
the hand of his friend, and sat down in silence. 

** Paul, we have been good friends." Paul 
nodded and looked very earnest. ** You believe 
my word. " 

" Yes, sir; " and Paul placed his hands upon 
the tightly clinched ones his friend had braced 
upon his knees, as he leaned forward in earnest 
meditation. " I never thought more of you than 
now, '' Paul concluded with some energy. 

•* Don't take my hand, Paul. I want to for- 
get. Never mention Romney Thayer to me, or 
the college, or — " 

" I don't know the name of the place where 
I met you. " 

'* I shall be in the city, but it will not be best 
for us to meet much." Then he added com- 
promisingly, when he saw the look on Paul's 
face, " You will understand me," 

" Perhaps. You don't want to see even me. 
But I am no woman, and I never fooled you. 
Confound it, Gerard, you are silly. A great 
strong fellow like you ought — " 

" Pshaw! a great weak baby! I exercise my 
will simply because I am weaker than other 
people, not because I am stronger. I need to 
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be kept busy, but I will see you as soon as I 
can, and now, good-by. I am going to work. 
I am going to find a place." 

** But you may need me. Where will you be? 
Can't you let a fellow be a friend to you?" 

" If I need you, you shall know. I am afraid, 
of friendship just now, or anything like it. 
Goodby." 

He went out of the room without shaking: 
hands. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



GETTING STARTED. 



The Story of the weeks following the late 
breakfast in the hotel, will never be told in a 
complete way. A few fragments have been 
preserved, a few facts gathered. Paul, who 
was nearest Philip during this time, did not feel 
free to watch his friend too closely. And later, 
when they were together more, Gerard never 
discussed the matter; either modesty or indif- 
ference prevented him. 

By mere accident Paul learned that Philip 
had taken a room at a lodging house in the 
heart of the city, and that he took his meals 
wherever hunger found him. Nearly a week of 
miserable days passed, and no word came. He 
began to feel a sort of resentment, and often 
teased the strings of his guitar into every dis- 
cord which they could make, quite delighted 

that his nerves were martyrs for his heart's sake. 
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He did this penance with his musical sensibili* 
ties, as people in pain move a limb or touch a 
sore to realize their sense of misery. On the 
sixth day he had tired of inactivity. He flung^ 
his music aside and was swinging a pet cat, a 
little mischievous black creature, around and 
around, holding her by the tail and watching 
the desperate efforts she made to reach some- 
thing to save herself, extending the little white 
clawb from their black sockets. He was taking 
a strange, sympathetic delight in her misery^ 
when the carriage drove up and his mother 
entered quite radiant, exclaiming with a glad- 
ness which pleased him quite as much as the 
news she brought: 

*' Well, I have seen Grerard. Why, Paul, drop 
the cat! What are you doing to her! How cruel 
you are!" 

Paul had sprung to his feet on hearing the 
news, and stood holding the cat in his extended 
hand without any apparent purpose. Both 
broke into a merry laugh as Paul saw his own 
situation, and kmdly caressing the little crea- 
ture, became his own self and flung out the 
monosyllable: 

"Where?" 

" At the Brown's department store. He came 
in and inquired for the manager. O, yes, he 
must have the head of the firm. He would see 
him. He was not refused." 
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*• Was not refused. Why do you say that 
with such emphasis ?" 

** I mean he could not be refused. He had 
something in his bearing that was almost inso- 
lent in one so young, yet every one did what 
he asked. I watched him, for I knew you 
would be interested. A little later the manager 
showed him all over the store, explained the 
departments, gave him information, and treated 
him as though he was a proprietor come to look 
after his own." 

" Did you speak to him? Why not? " 

" O, I was afraid," said Mrs. Castor with a 
laugh. 

"Well, didn't he speak to you? Didn't he 
see you?" 

" No, and yet I am sure he saw me, for he 
passed quite near to me but with a quiet com- 
mand which said, 'This is not the time.' He 
seemed half proud and half timid. I did not 
care to break through his diffidence." 

" I wonder what he is doing?" 

It was three days later, and Paul had begun 
to chafe very much under the silence of his 
friend. In sheer desperation he had gone to 
the boat-house and was rowing down the river 
in his canoe. As he passed the region of the 
factories, he looked up and saw Gerard walking 
over great piles of waste from one of them and 
examining it very carefully while listening to 
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the overseer's explanations. He wondered that 
Gerard did not turn at the sound of the oar. 
The overseer was watching the canoe, and from 
a gesture he made, Paul knew that he must 
have referred to it; but when Philip did not 
turn, Paul decided that he, too, had seen him 
earlier but purposely refrained from turning. 
He paddled desperately on, but instead of 
growing angry at his friend, as any one else 
might have done, he said to himself, " I will 
break through his shell, I will go and see him/' 
In the afternoon Paul called at the works 
where he had seen Gerard in the morning, and 
learned from an acquaintance in the office, that 
his friend had been there all the morning study- 
ing the works and had visited every nook and 
corner of them. Paul was somewhat mystified, 
but knowing Philip's life at college, and the 
careful methods of preparation in all his work 
there, he rightly judged that Gerard was trying 
to find an opening for himself in the business 
world. He could not learn, however, where 
Gerard was staying. He called at the first board- 
ing place and found that his friend had gone. 
Although it was now his purpose to find him, he 
did not succeed, but in his inquiries, learned 
that Philip had visited nearly every branch of 
trade and every large workshop in the city. 
He knew that his friend was making a quick 
and analytic study of production and distribution, 
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and that he was hunting for a place. Gerard 
was trying to find something worth doing. He 
had always said at college that a man could get 
on if he could find something that the world 
needed to have done. Now he was hunting for 
a niche and a necessity. 

By some strange influence, the interest of 
Gerard was centering itself in the iron plants. 
The first few days of his experience in the city, 
had found him going from store to office, from 
office to workshop, indiscriminately, but at last 
he found that he had no taste or inclination to 
visit any but the factories, so in the last two 
days of his quest he had invariably found him- 
self going back to the rolling-mills, the found- 
ries, and then into the machine-shops; the iron 
plant on the river front attracted his attention 
again and again. Three times in one day he 
found himself straying back and surveying the 
entire works. He spent some time staring into 
the oar bins, and then again at the door of the 
shipping rooms where the finished products 
were hurried away to their market. His imagina 
tion saw steel rails stretching across endless 
miles and all the finished products put to their 
use. 

The next week he tried again visiting other 
industries, but his mind was caught. It was 
dwelling with a fierce vitality upon iron. He 
loved to watch the great bars seized by the 
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Steel rollers and pressed with the energy of 
tens of thousands of pounds, into the desired 
shape. He watched the sputtering, red-hot 
masses pushed on the iron carts by bare-armed, 
perspiring men who held their faces averted 
as they ran through the works, and then as they 
approached the great revolving squeezers, sud- 
denly stopped and threw the mass into the iron 
jaws that crunched and crushed and refined it 
into a purer and more condensed form. It 
came from the squeezers somewhat cooled, but 
still glowing. He followed these half-molten 
masses until, fully mastered, they lay in proper 
shape ,and form upon the iron carts ready to be 
hauled away. Every detail of the work, the 
ease with which some things are done, and the 
awkwardness of others; the economy of labor 
in certain departments, and waste of it in others, 
all was observed. 

The man who had organized a foot-ball 
team and snatched victory from other teams, 
organized for the express purpose of defeat- 
ing his own; the man who had manipulated 
a literary society in college and dictated the 
slate of officers for nearly three years, was 
not entirely at a loss in the manufacturing 
establishment. He was making up his mind 
that his energies and his brain could be of ser- 
vice in this laboratory where brain and muscle, 
and power of machinery and the needs of 
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humanity met. It suited the hard will which 
was growing in his temper. Day after day he 
visited furnaces and machine shops and facto- 
ries; his interests were narrowing, but intensify- 
ing. At night he read and studied as he had 
never done in his college course. He felt that 
he must get to work soon. Nearly all of his 
money was spent and he needed employment^ 
but he did not yet ask for work at any place. 
He was trying to find where work was needed. 
He was getting his lesson. 

A few days later, in going into the new library 
building with his mother, Paul caught a glimpse 
of his friend going out at the farther entrance. 
Had he been alone he would have given chase» 
but he could not well leave his mother, so» 
quickly approaching the desk, he said to the 
little clerk who seemed to be watching the 
handsome, stern-faced man pass out of the east 
corridor: 

**Does he come here often?" 

She replied to this question, which was made 
clear as Paul's head indicated the retreating 
form of his friend: 

"Oh, yes; that is, since he began to come at 
all. Every day for a week he has been in; he 
is so peculiar; he reads everything about iron* 
He has examined all these books," she said, 
indicating a pile on the counter. "We gave 
him some more to-day. Do you know him?'* 
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Paul did not like to answer questions about 
his friend, but he was in search of information 
and so responded, "We were in college together." 

**How handsome he is — and how mean." 

"Mean! Why?" 

"Why, he has come here every day and I have 
tried to break through his stiffness — asked him 
if he wanted a romance, a novel, and he said, no. 
Then he said that women in books were as con- 
sistent as they were fickle in life, and that he 
preferred to read about iron." 

"Center rush," said Paul. "What did you 
say?" 

"I? Oh, I kept good natured. I said that 
he ought to go to see the "Iron Master" at the 
opera house to-night. He said he would, but 
he didn't ask me to go with him." She laughed 
merrily. "Oh, but he is mean." 

"Very, indeed," and Paul laughed to think of 
the bright little clerk hoping to carry on a suc- 
cessful flirtation with Philip Gerard, especially 
while he was in his present mood. 

As they walked out of the great arched 
entrance and stopped for a moment to look at 
some of the pretty decorations in the white 
marble panelings, Paul said quite thoughtfully: 

"Mamma, what do you think the old fraud 
will do next? He will go crazy if he keeps on." 

"No," said Mrs. Castor, with a knowledge of 
human nature which her boy was not yet old 
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enough to understand, "No, he will not go crazy, 
but he may spoil his life. Will he go to the 
theatre? It is Mr. and Mrs. Kendall who play 
to-night We might go, and if he is there, you 
might meet him." Mrs. Castor sympathized 
thoroughly with Paul's desire to see his friend. 

It was late in the afternoon when they returned 
to the house, in fact, nearly six o'clock, and 
both were surprised to find that Philip Gerard 
was waiting their coming. Paul sprang from 
the carriage, almost forgetting to help his mother 
to alight, and bounded up the steps extending 
both hands, and seizing those of his friend, 
shook them heartily. Mrs. Castor, however, 
noticed that, although Gerard smiled very 
kindly, he did not seem to enter into the greet- 
ings as cordially as Paul had done, and yet his 
presence seemed to argue that the old friendship 
still existed. Mrs. Castor, Philip greeted with 
great courtesy but very little warmth. When 
they were seated a few moments later, Gerard 
said, scarcely waiting for the question which he 
saw in Paul's eyes: 

" I am staying on Twelfth street, at a quiet 
boarding place. It is almost as bad as the 
boarding hall at college. I cannot ask you to 
come and see me just yet, but if you will let me 
I will come here. Monday I begin to work for 
Air. Smithers. " 

** What! Why he is the meanest man in town.'^ 
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** So I have heard all week/' said Gerard, "but 
I have discovered he owns the iron factories and 
nearly everything that is worth owning in the 
real industrial life of the city, so I go to work 
with him. I have written home for some money 
I have there and it has not yet come. It will be 
here Monday. I want some now." 

Paul could have shouted; his heart had been 
somewhat worried. He had wondered if Gerard 
had ceased to love him. He knew now, for no 
better proof of Philip's affection could be given. 
He was willing to borrow money, and to ask for 
it in the presence of Mrs. Castor. She appreci- 
ated this as well as Paul and they would have 
given him much more than he wanted, but he 
accepted only a limited amount. Without wait- 
ing to answer the many questions which were in 
Paul's eyes, but which, thanks to the genuine- 
ness of his friendship were not on his lips, 
Gerard soon went away. After shaking hands, 
not only with Paul, but with his mother, he had 
scarcely closed the door when Mrs. Castor 
asked: 

"Will he go to the theatre?" 

For a long time Paul sat whistling softly to 
himself. He knew that some new forces were 
at work in his friend, but could not analyze 
them. He knew his ambitions, his ideals, his 
anxiety to see and understand everything that 
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is considered great, or good, or beautiful. After 
some minutes he replied: 

'* Well, he never saw a good play. I think he 
will go." 

Half jokingly, Mrs. Castor said: 

'* It will be appropriate to go to-night to hear 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendall, if he is to be an ' Iron 
Master.'" 

Paul did not know the play and so did not 
see the significance of the remark until in the 
evening. 



CHAPTER XV. 



AT THE THEATRE. 



How Philip decided to ^o to the theatre, and 
why, would have been a little difficult to under- 
stand by any one except Paul, who expected 
his friend to be there and was not disappointed. 
He also knew that Philip must have found some 
good business openmg, and was ready to begin 
some definite work, or he would not have been 
willing to borrow money from his friends. 
Paul took all of this as a matter of faith, but 
the reader will be justified in a little curiosity 
to know that' which Paul learned many days 
afterward. 

It seems that after a careful study of the fac* 
tory by the river, Philip discovered that it was 
but a branch of the great iron interests of Mr. 
Smithers. This plant was incompletely organ- 
ized, full of undeveloped possibilities, and wait- 
ing for direction. He also judged, from the 
conversation of the workmen and what he had 
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ft right to imagine, that Mr. Smithers, in em* 
ploying thousands of men, would be quick to 
recognize a man who had come to render him 
a real service. He also knew that Mr. Smithers 
would want an experienced man, and for that 
reason, Philip had been studying night and 
day to learn all that he could from books and 
observation, hoping that the information thus 
gained might take the place of experience. 
He knew questions would be asked, upon the 
answer of which his success would depend. 

It was about half past one of the very day 
on which he called upon Paul and his mother, 
that he presented himself at the ofHces in the 
great business block where Mr. Smithers' corps 
of clerks and bookkeepers did their work. 
When he asked to see Mr. Smithers, there was 
a little hesitancy, and he immediately appreci- 
ated the purpose of the clerk to deny him 
admittance. Accustomed to having his own 
way, and taking the initiative, not waiting to 
be refused, he said: 
•* I see he is in. Where is his office?" 
The indecision of the clerk was overcome by 
Gerard's decision, for he said as he opened the 
door of iron lattice work: ** I presume your busi- 
ness is important or you would not insist on 
admittance." Then, opening another door, he 
said: "This is Mr. Smithers' private office." 

Gerard smiled a little to himself as he thought 

II 
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of the personal element in his visit, but stepped 
quickly through the door and closed it. 

The stout, gray- haired man at the desk 
turned quickly, and his experienced eye at 
once noticed Gerard's plain business suit, and 
noticed the strength of his muscular frame; 
he also saw the clean, honest eyes and the 
firm-set lips. He thought that a man had come 
with some important business matter for an 
interview, and waiving his hand, said, ** Be 
seated, sir," and then sat waiting for Philip to 
introduce his business. 

** My name is Philip Gerard, and I have been 
making a study of your factory at the foot of 
Ninth Street, by the river." 

Mr. Smithers frowned very deeply and ner- 
vously rolled his pencil in his hand. Gerard 
noticed the expression of his face, and feeling 
that he had caused annoyance, did not proceed 
immediately lest he should give further offense. 
After a pause, which was very painful to Philip's 
anxious mind, Mr. Smithers said: 

" You have been studying that factory? Well, I 
wish somebody else had. Now, there is a branch 
of business that could be made profitable, but I 
haven't the time to see to it, and the man down 
there either does not know how, or has not the 
the force of character to do it. He was always 
wanting to be promoted, and always asked for 
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a chance to show what he could do. It is too 
big for him." 

The man seemed to be talking to himself. 
These were precisely the conclusions that Ger- 
ard had reached when he was looking over the 
place. It seemed that Mr. Bonnell. the fore- 
man, was unequal to the task. The men did 
not respect him; much time was wasted; and 
much unnecessary labor performed; as is always 
the case when an incapable man is raised to a 
high position. Gerard felt a little justifiable 
pride as he heard his own opinions voiced by 
the greatest man of business in the city, but 
simply said: 

" That is just what I noticed, sir, and why I 
came to see you.'* 

Now the keen gray eyes of Mr. Smithers were 
looking at him indeed, scrutinizing him, noting 
every line of his face, glancing at every article 
of dress, and studying him as a horse trader eyes 
a suspicious animal, as a broker scans a piece of 
jewelry, or a connoisseur a dusty piece of 
marble or a broken cast. 

** Have you a proposition to make?" was the 
question which Gerard's startled ears heard 
next. Fast as his own brain was going, he found 
that the man before him could think faster, in 
fact, was thinking for him. The man's mind 
had stepped over all the preliminaries and 
launched into the heart of the matter as busy 
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and great men always do. Poor speakers give 
long introductions, weak men begin with 
explanations, and poor artists paint details^ 
while genius, with a line, tells its story forever. 
Business men who master large enterprises^ 
talk to the point. 

"Yes sir." Gerard made no apologies for 
his proposition, but appreciating the directness 
with which he had been addressed, played with 
this man as he had told his team to play in the 
foot-ball games, directly, with will and force. 

''Yes sir. I have made a careful study of 
your factory and think I understand its relation 
to your other works. You utilize some of the 
waste products of your other factories, and use 
a great many of your own products. It should 
be a matter of economy, and because of the 
lack of organization it is not proving entirely 
successful. That is, it is not making what it 
should. Of course I have had no opportunity to 
study the books, but I believe that I can master 
the difficulty. As you are entirely unacquainted 
with me, I simply ask to share in the increased 
profits and savings which my services might 
bring about, and came to see whether such an 
l arrangement could be entered into satisfac* 
torily." 

Even the man of business looked surprised 
at this proposition. The idea of an employe 
offering services first, was something new, even. 
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to his business experience. It spoke a confi- 
dence and a philosophy new in the business 
^orld, and it also spoke a little of conceit. He 
thought very quickly, and if the works had been 
running successfully, would have immediately 
•dismissed the matter as a joke, but he consid- 
ered that the man before him had been wise 
enough to offer a solution to an unsolved prob- 
lem. The factory was not paying. There is 
much of experimenting in business, and while 
he liked the appearance of the man who pro- 
posed the offer, he feared the plans, for he 
grasped the entire situation at once and ex- 
pressed his foresight. 

*' You would be really managing partner of 
the works." 

Gerard's own mind had not seen so far ahead 
as this, and he flushed a little at the egotism of 
his own mind, but rose to his own support by 
saying simply: 

'* Yes, and if I can make the matter a success, 
I can make it so best in that way." 

" What would you want in the beginning? 
How would you begin?" 

" It is now the first of the month," said Gerard, 
^*I have no doubt your books were posted 
on that date." Mr. Smithers nodded. " There 
^ould be little difficulty in making an invoice. 
It would take some little time to organize the 
i¥ork and learn the men. If at the end of the 
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month we found that the business was growings 
I could share in the profits. I know that some- 
thing definite can be done by saving effort. Th& 
pay roll is too large for the output." 

It was long after the regular time for closings 
the office when Gerard came out of Mr. Smither's 
private room with some very precious memo- 
randa in his pocket. And Mr. Smithers with a. 
half amused and yet very thoughtful expression 
on his face, went to his own magnificent home 
on the avenue. 

Among the papers which Philip carried away 
was a short letter to Mr. Bonnell stating that 
Mr. Philip Gerard would probably be interested 
in the new factory, and would he give him full 
right to examine all books, and to do whatever 
seemed best in the managing and arranging of 
the work. Nothing was said, however, in re- 
gard to Mr. Bonnell's own position. Gerard 
had noticed that he seemed capable in certain 
lines of work, but absolutely helpless with the 
men. So the matter had been arranged. 

For that reason Gerard felt free to accept the 
challenge of the little clerk in the library, and 
decided that he should see the " Iron Master. ** 
It seemed particularly appropriate on the eve 
of his first triumph to see a play whose name 
corresponded with his ambitions. It was this 
hope of success which gave him the courage to 
ask Paul for money, and some minutes before 
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the rising of the curtain, Gerard walked, some- 
what embarrassed, but holding himself very 
stiff and formal, to his seat near the stage and 
to the right. 

Paul in his eagerness to know whether Philip 
would actually come, had induced his mother 
to start early. He was quite contented that he 
sat upon the opposite side where he could 
watch his friend's face. He knew that the even- 
ing would be an enjoyable one, even if the 
acting should prove poor. 

The theater of course was crowded. The 
fame of Mr. and Mrs. Kendall had traveled 
before them across the Atlantic, and all the 
people of fashion and intelligence were there. 
The splendor and beauty of the surroundings 
were new to Philip, and he enjoyed everything 
most keenly. When the orchestra began to 
play, however, he showed no surprise; he had 
become familiar with good music through Paul 
and felt himself quite at home. He felt much 
as he did when, at the age of sixteen, he heard 
the great temperance orator, Gough. He felt 
with his whole heart every situation. To him 
there was no stage, no play; it was real life. 
But Philip's first experience in hearing a great 
play acted by great people, was more to 
Paul's satisfaction. Mrs. Castor, although she 
sympi^thized with the situation and understood 
it, was a little amused, and Paul was quite 
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entranced as he watched the fine, expressive 
features contract in genuine passion and indig- 
nation as the plot developed, and saw the firm 
look of sympathy with everything that was 
done by the Iron Master. The firm, hard reso- 
lution seemed so to fit in with Philip's ideals and 
purposes, that he was ready to join with the 
audience, at every opportunity, in the most 
hearty applause. It was not until the third act 
that Gerard showed his deepest interest. 

When the climax was reached where Mr. 
Kendall stands in the center of the stage and 
makes the most magnetic of all his speeches 
in rebuke of his already broken-hearted wife, 
Philip's interest became intense. The picture 
was perhaps the best in the play. Mrs. Ken- 
dall's own part, always so well taken, was done 
admirably. Shame and pain alike were pic- 
tured in every feature; while the Iron Master, 
with stern and beautiful will, held the great 
audience spellbound, as he stood firmly in the 
stage picture, the central spirit of the scene. 
There was a great silence in the theater, and 
Philip, deeply moved and recognizing that it 
was the best work of the evening, applauded. 
He was entirely alone. It was the end of acts, 
and the striking scenes that these fashionable 
audiences were accustomed to applaud, and not 
the great lines and the noble situations. Philip's 
tribute to an actor's great work came naturally 
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and instinctively. The house was startled by 
his audacity; but when Mr. Kendall, who recog- 
nised the tribute to his genius and his acting, 
met the eyes in the earnest white face just be- 
yond the footlights, he bowed, as he might 
have done to a queen in a box, and Philip 
Gerard, a stranger in the great city, had been 
introduced to the fashionable world, and every- 
one knew him. 

Paul had grasped the arms of his seat and 
was staring with a dramatic intensity which 
would have stocked an entire theatrical com- 
pany. His entire look, as he turned to his 
mother, said: *' What did I tell you?" There 
was worship in the expression. 

The next day Gerard began to learn the les- 
sons of the Iron Master. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



MAPLE KNOLL. 



Soon after the night at the theatre, Paul and 
his mother left their home and went to New 
York City. Mrs. Castor thought it best for 
Paul to go on with his music at once, so Philip 
had only time to spend an evening or two with 
his friend before the departure. He had un- 
dertaken a new work ; he knew nothing of 
city ways, little of business, except what he 
had learned in supporting himself and paying 
his way through college. He found it neces- 
sary to study very late each night. Then, too, 
he found it necessary to keep himself absolutely 
busy. There was an inexhaustible supply of 
nervous force that in some way must find ex- 
pression. 

Before sinking to debauchery, his father had 
helped to mould the thought of a nation. His 
mother's people, too, had done things, and 
there was that in his nature which demanded 

action. 
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At seven every morning he was at the facto- 
ries, and usually stayed until nearly noon. 
Here he wore heavy shoes and plain clothes* 
with a broad-brimmed hat or a cap. He moved 
freely and commandingly among the men, spoke 
to them all, but never became one of them. By 
good fortune he won their good will at the 
start, before they knew that he was to be their 
general, and so had the advantage. It was the 
morning he came to the factory with the creden* 
ttals in his pocket, even before he had presented 
them at the office; while walking down the aisle 
which ran between the rows of machines, that 
he encountered a group of workmen who were 
raising a massive plate of iron which was to 
serve as a base for a great piece of machinery^ 
weighing tons. They had succeeded in lifting 
it from its bed by the aid of levers and pulleys, 
and had just gotten it balanced, having used all 
the strength of the men. It hung poised and 
there was no one to make the fastenings. He 
had on the clothes of a visitor to the works 
and the men were looking for no assistance 
from a stranger, but, with the instinct of one 
who has done work, and with the impulse 
which he had cultivated on the foot-ball field, 
to spring in and push wherever it was neces- 
sary, he stepped quickly forward and threw his 
weight upon one of the hand-bars, helped to 
steady the great mass, while one of the work- 
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men thus freed, made the fastenings secure. It 
was a very little thing to do, yet the manager of 
the factory, Mr.Bonneil, would never have soiled 
his hands to do it, and what was worse, there 
was no impulse within him to lead to the assist- 
ance of any one. 

Philip worked very busily during the sum- 
mer and winter. From one until three each 
and every day, he was in the business offices in 
the city, and then at the factory again to direct 
the work of the afternoon. All this strain of 
work, however, had been telling, and along in 
July and August of the following summer, he 
had felt the necessity of relaxing his brain 
somewhat, and had in a measure provided for 
it. He moved out of the city, to purer air and 
more freedom. One morning in October, he 
noticed by the paper that Paul and his mother 
had arrived in the city, although he had expected 
them later, as letters had frequently passed 
between them during the summer. 

That evening Philip did not take up bis 
books, but at an early hour rang the Castor's 
bell. The greeting between the two friends 
was most cordial. Paul scanned him gravely 
and carefully. "Training too hard," was his 
mental comment. Mrs. Castor came forward 
quite as cordially and gave him both her hands. 

" He is still suffering," was her thought. 

When they were all seated, Paul at the piano. 
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Philip in the chair which he had occupied on 
the occasion of his first visit, and Mrs. Castor 
where she could see both of her boys, as she 
still called them, they began to talk. Mrs» 
Castor opened the conversation by asking : 

"Well, how does the iron-master get on? 
Where do you live, and all about it? " 

Philip, warmed by the home coming of his 
friends and a little excited by seeing them 
again, entered heartily into the conversation. 

** I have moved into aristocratic quarters and 
am keeping an establishment." 

" Aristocratic?" asked Paul, running ofiE some 
notes on the piano. He had frequently laughed 
at Gerard at college for his exclusive tastes^ 
and even while Philip was working to pay his 
way through school, Paul said he was the most 
fastidious and particular man at the college. 
So when he threw out this word rather trium- 
phantly, Philip smiled then laughed. 

'* Yes, I really found it necessary. Mrs. Cas- 
tor, I think you would find it interesting to 
know just what has happened during the sum- 
mer, and some of the things that have impressed 
me. If you are willing, I will tell you a rather 
long story." 

It was so unusual for Philip to talk about 
himself, that both looked surprised, but highly 
delighted, while she said: 

"You know nothing could please us more, 
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and It Paul can leave the keys alone long 
enough, we will make you tell us everything 
from June to October." 

" Well, boarding houses are not very satisfac- 
tory. Paul and I both can answer for that from 
past experience." 

Paul's fingers played a doleful minor on the 
piano and both laughed. 

** After some months at the factory, when I 
began to get hold of things, and the men looked 
upon me as their real manager, they came to 
see me at all times, and if people could not find 
me there, they found me at my boarding place, 
which was too near the heart of the city. Then, 
too, I didn't like the place." 

** Aristocrat," said Paul, again, triumphantly. 
** He didn't like the stale butter, mamma, nor 
the boy across the table who picked his teeth, 
nor the suspicious napkins, etc., etc. Oh, he's 
an aristocrat." 

" Well," said Philip, " Paul's right. I do like 
nice things, especially when nature has made 
them. Once while riding, I went out on the 
Avenue past the beautiful homes, and took a 
sort of narrow by-lane just this side of the 
large stone house among the trees." 

Mrs. Castor nodded, and said: ** Yes, that is 
where the Winters live." 

" Well, I didn't know then, but their park does 
not run back to the river as I supposed. This 
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little road is rather winding and no one lives on 
it. But a little way from the avenue, next to 
the river, rising and falling, it curves about a 
beautiful knoll of maples. There are a few 
oaks in the curve, and one or two beeches in 
the extreme upper part. The road must once 
have been a private one, for it is little used. 
The public street crosses the river on a bridge 
just a little below, and, although there is con- 
siderable driving upon this street, there are 
enough trees between it and the knoll to make 
the place resemble a country district. You see 
there are no real drives past it, and some years 
ago this must have been appreciated ; for a 
cottage, rather rambling, was built among the 
trees. The garden back of the house, toward 
the park, which you say belongs to the Winters' 
place, ends in a stone wall, dividing the two." 

" It's wicked to put a stone wall in a place 
like that," ejaculated Paul, who was listening 
intenly to his friend's description. 

" But it isn't really bad. It is made up of 
loose stones that were picked up here and 
there and thrown together. It is only on the 
side toward the street that it is at all perfect, 
and there is a broken-down and rusty gate, 
which adds picturesqueness enough for any 
one. Well, no one was living in the place; it 
is too far out to be salable; it is too secluded 
to be fashionable; the banks of the river are so 
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high that it is not accessible from that side; so 
it was just what I wanted. The house, with all 
the surrounding land, belongs to Mr. Smithers» 
and when I found that out, I secured it, and 
that is where I am living. To-morrow you are 
both to come and visit me, and if this warm 
weather continues, you can see my home in the 
proper light." 

Of course the invitation was accepted, and 
with much laughter and pleasure the time 
sped on. 

** But do you live there all alone?" said Mrs. 
Castor, rather anxious to know whether Philip 
was still as morbid or reserved as he had been. 
He laughingly said: 

**Yes, and no. Now, Paul, none of your 
laughing. An old negro and his wife are with 
me, and I think that is the funniest thing and 
the best of the year." 

It would be scarcely fair to the reader to give 
him the story of the establishment of the negro 
in Philip's new home, just as Gerard gave it to 
Paul and his mother, because his modesty evi- 
dently prevented him from telling some things 
which were interesting. 

It seems that the old negro in question had 
come from the south to the city many years 
before with his master. He had been a body- 
servant, and one of his pet phrases, given in a 
very spft dialect, was, "Sam knows a genTman 
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when he sees him." For years he had been the 
janitor of the building in which the offices of 
the Company were situated — indeed, he had 
been something more than a janitor — he had 
been the overseer of the entire building, and 
was thus enabled to live with a certain show of 
clean linen and fine manners, that sat upon him 
as gracefully as he had fit into his old master's 
regime years before. His heart was evidently 
homesick for the fine manners and chivalry of 
the south, and when Gerard came into the 
building and into the office, something about 
him attracted the old negro. He watched 
Philip very carefully. He noted the dignified 
bearing of the young man. He watched him 
as the servants of the south were accustomed 
to watching the "quality," and soon felt that 
a master-spirit had come among them. Many 
little attentions were given to Gerard, who 
seemed to know how to accept them, and who 
grew to rely upon the old man fully as much as 
the man seemed called to wait on his self- 
selected master, and so their developed the 
fixed relations. 

The negro knew all the habits of his hero, 
wondered at them, and concluded that this was 
a gentleman who by a misfortune of some cruel 
war had been brought to the exigencies of busi- 
ness. ( In his estimation, nothing but war could 
reduce gentlemen to work.) Gerard had been 

12 
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at Maple Grove but a week or two when Sam, 
with much ceremony, and with an extremely 
dignified and yet embarrassed air, asked to see 
" Mastah Philip Gerard just a mom'ntto 'mself," 
During the conversation that followed, he made 
it clear that he and Aunt Nancy would like to 
live in the little cottage with "Mastah" Gerard; 
that Aunt Nancy was a most excellent cook — she 
"jes* beat 'em all" — that he was needed at the 
building only a few hours a day, and could just 
as well look after Mistah Philip. As he saw 
that Gerard had listened intently, he had uncon- 
sciously dropped the "Mastah Gerard" and 
used the more familiar term, which really be- 
tokened his respect and not a lack of it. He 
continued by saying that he could look after 
Mastah Philip's clothes and the cottage, and 
that he really felt that such a fine gen'l'man 
ought to have some one to see to him. 

Just what effect this negro's worship had on 
Gerard's vanity was never shown, but certain it 
is that he had not been at the grove long when 
Aunt Nancy moved in, and soon the wing of 
the house toward the garden had a bright little 
kitchen and a pleasant dining-room; the one 
toward the river, and facing the setting sun, 
contained Gerard's sleeping-room, opening off 
the study; while a large living-room in a wing 
to the east faced the road and another curve 
of the river. 
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Paul and Mrs. Castor were as happy in their 
evening together as Philip seemed to be, and 
ivith much talking, laughing and some real 
music from Paul who was at work now, they 
parted. For a few weeks they were together 
much and then the young composer felt that he 
should go back east. Their parting was a real 
grief which Mrs. Castor shared. 

Because of this continued separation, much 
occurred that cannot be written. It was the 
story of new machinery in the factory, of new 
processes, of mighty competition, of govern- 
ment contracts, and all the other steps by which 
Philip Gerard became the new power in local 
business, the personal friend and adviser of his 
employer, the respected and feared, strong man 
of the city while still a boy in years. 

Some of the letters which passed between 
the two young men might be interesting to the 
public, but contain so much that is strictly per- 
sonal that it has seemed best to publish but a 
few. It was in the first few months after Paul 
went to New York that he wrote the following 
note to Philip, to which no reply was made in 
the letter written to Paul soon after. 

My dear Gerard: Just saw Baldwin— he is travel- 
ing now — he saw the Mathewses in New Orleans— they 
are living there now. Mr. Mathews was at the lottery 
office looking for a prize. Baldwin said he looked as if 
he had not won it— or anything else, for some time. 
He loaned him money. There is a child now ^d 
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much sickness. They live in the poorer quarters of 
the city— what a pity he does not wander off into the 
leper swamps and stay there; but women in such case» 
always suffer first, and as they liye among the lowest 
people, she may suffer in his stead. 

The green tickets still haunt him. 

" Sold a piece of music last weekl Am getting on 
slowly. Something moves within me at times, but it 
will not go on paper. We will see later. As ever, 

Paul." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



SOME LETTERS. 



In the few following years a beautiful corres*. 
pondence developed between the two friends. 
One set of letters, fragmentary but spicy — the 
other set, full, large, stern, but promptly writ- 
ten in answer to every one that came from Paul. 
A few very tender and sometimes solicitous 
letters came to the city from Mrs. Castor. 
These moved Philip very much and gave food 
to the hungry wish of his heart that some one 
might share his life — he was so much alone. 
The letters which passed regularly between him 
and his mother as long as she lived were but 
sad reminders of his isolation. 

To people who believe in friendship and 

enjoy following the heart evolutions of people, 

the study of these letters would be a pleasure. 

We are permitted to see only those, however, 

that are the absolutely necessary material of 

this story or biography. 
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LBTTBB ONE. 

" Mt dsab Mb. Gsbabd : We hear so much about 
yon, and so mnch of yonr sncceflses. We rejoice in 
tiiem all. There are some things I wish to write yoa 
and must ask as a favor that Paul shall not know. 

** We have not returned for all of these months, be- 
cause we could not do so without much pain both to 
Paul and myself. He is so anxious about his music — 
poor boy, he plays so well and has done some beautiful 
things, but there is no one to bring him out or sing his 
songs for him; no great artist, I mean. In spite of thi» 
he is doing better and will succeed. 

** Then, we could not go back to the old home. It is 
in other hands and we may never be able to reclaim it» 
I want you to look after the papers for me Just a little* 
Matters may not be quite so bad. I send some of the 
necessary ones by this mail and the others you can get 
at my banker's. 

^Paul loves you so much and counts on your letters* 
Write fully. You know how sincerely I write. 

Affectionately, 

Paul's Mothbb.'* 

Just what letter was written in reply to the 
one above, is not known; but the house was 
sold a few months after at sheriff's sale and was 
purchased in the firm's name, Mr. Smithers 
signing the paper, and was held on an under* 
standing that it could be redeemed at dLtiy 
future date. Whether this was done because of 
Mrs. Castor's letter, or because of the one Paul 
wrote, is not known even by him. The follow- 
ing letter came just after the sale of the old 
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home was advertised. Paul was heart-broken, 
but desperate 

LETTEB TWO. 

"Dear Gerard: Mother has wasted her fortune 
doing for me. She does not know that I know, but I 
do, and am going to do something. If the old home is 
not sold too soon, I shall buy it back. One of my 
songs is selling well and more orders are to follow. 

"An angel did it— she don't know, so it won't spoil 
her. Miss Winters, on her way home from Europe, 
stopped at the conservatory where I study— she was 
here once before she went abroad. Friends asked her 
to sing at church —nothing to sing — my chance — sing 
this — no name— manuscript by famous artist. I com- 
posed it with a heart-ache — real serious. She sings 
like an angel — opera artist happened to hear it, asked 
who did it— so it came about — next night artist sang 
my song — mamma doesn't know. How I would like 
to stand up in my world as you do in yours I No envy 
— too much love for that, but I want to get on. 

"Miss Winters goes home soon and will be your 
neighbor in the big stone house. How I envy yon I 
An angel next door! As ever and always, 

Paul." 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



WHEN LUCY WINTERS CAME HOME. 

Soon after the last letter was received from 
Paul, Philip noticed the name of Lucy Winters 
in the papers. And when the society notes of 
the "Daily Record" contained the announce- 
ment that Lucy Winters had returned to the 
city, and furthermore that she would take her 
old place in the First Church choir, there was 
quite a little excitement, even outside of the 
church circles. She had ever been recognized 
as the best soprano in the city, and two years 
of study abroad had not only developed her 
voice, but public interest was increased by occa- 
sional news of her work and the successes in 
fashionable circles. One unconfirmed rumor 
of a concert before crowned heads had reached 
the city. The public is easily inflamed by skill- 
ful advertising. Poison can be sold as medi- 
cine, and millions of dollars can be amassed by 

selling disease instead of health. So these 
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occasional notices had impressed the people^ 
and even the old tried friends were led to 
expect more than they had a right to do, and 
they had a right to expect much. 

On Saturday, the day after her arrival, and 
the evening before she was to sing from the old 
familiar choir loft, she was sitting at the beauti- 
ful grand piano which she had declared as the 
only make that could satisfy her, and which 
Mr. Winters gladly placed in the great parlor 
as a surprise to her at her home-coming. She 
had played a little the evening before, testing 
the tone of the instrument, as a violin is touched 
by the artist who loves it. She caressed the 
keys and soft tones responded to her sensitive 
fingers. All kinds of chords she struck, diffi- 
cult "runs'* were made, which sounded like the 
rippling in many brooks, then gurgled away 
into silence. She listened to the last vibrations 
of the highest tones and noted with pleasure 
the perfect sounds which belong only to the 
best of instruments, and which make possible 
the finer effects of piano music. She struck an 
occasional chord on the lower notes and listened 
to the warm rumble and murmur of the bassp 
and noticed the perfect blending with the higb 
notes as she played the tenderest movements 
of Chopin in the twilight. The home-coming 
mood was over her. A little tired with travel, 
she did not sing, but half-voiced, half-imagined 
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a tew old tender melodies, simple and reminis* 
cent. The air was filled with a quiet which 
satisfied Mr. Winters as well as Lucy; for he 
forgot to ask her to sing, and smiled as he 
thought of it late at night, when he sat alone 
smoking his cigar, and musing on the past. 
He was enjoying the sweet thought that his 
daughter was at home once more. 

With a night's rest and a day at home, Luc3r 
felt the impulse of her art and was as ready to 
sing as Mr. Winters was to hear her. How 
responsive the instrument seemed under her 
touch and how her voice rang! 

'' It seems like bringing the old studio home 
to have a Steinway here to greet me. I could 
play on no other now. You were — " 

"What are you going to sing to-morrow at 
church?" asked Mr. Winters, fearing she was 
going to thank him for his gift again. He was 
one of those fond fathers who like doing things 
but are embarrassed by their own kindness. 
He was perfectly willing to say to the music 
dealer, " I want the best instrument on the mar- 
ket for my daughter;" he was quite willing, 
much as it pained him, to send his daughter 
East and then abroad to train her voice, but the 
only reward he desired was to see her pleased 
and to hear her sing. She, knowing that his 
question was asked not only to divert her, but 
to have her try a number of pieces so that they 
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might select one which would please them 
most, smiled and said: 

"What would you suggest?" 

" I scarcely know, you have been gone two 
years — sing everything you have and — " 

" Oh no, not everything; but here are some 
songs I have been trying a little to-day. Would 
you sing something difficult, or some simple, 
strong number?" 

"Well, you know I like your simpler mood; 
but you must do your best work to-morrow, 
every one expects so much; afterward you can 
sing for me." 

"Will there be many people?" said Lucy, a 
little self-conscious, and perhaps too important, 
as she placed a simple Ave Maria on the rack 
and held her beautiful hands poised over the 
keys, waiting to hear the reply. 

"The church will be well filled, no doubt; all 
your friends will be there and some of the curi- 
ous will come; the students from the college 
will be there at any rate." 

" And Mr. Gerard, too, I suppose," said Lucy, 
smiling inquiringly. 

" So you have heard of him already?" 

"Yes, nearly every one who called to-day 
spoke of him — he seems to be a remarkable 
man, every one talks about him, yet no one 
knows him — who is he?" 

"He came to the city about a year or so 
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before you went East and began to attract atten- 
tion soon afterward. He is a genius." 

** How? Does he paint on canvas, carve his 
genius in marble, or what?'* 

** I wish he did — he would be less trouble- 
some, but so far he has cut his name in iron. 

** He is a competitor in your business, papa? 

"That is a pleasant way for a daughter to 
put it — he was a rival for a year or two, now 
he is almost a master." 

** Why, papa, how fiercely you speak — is he 
really troublesome? He has done you no 
wrong?" 

** No, but an old man in business does not 
like to be beaten by a boy." 

•• But perhaps he had more capital and — " 

Even Mr. Winters smiled at this and shook 
liis head slowly. '* No, he is a business genius 
— he came here almost penniless a few years 
ago and now he must be very rich — but never 
mind — we were to sing." 

*' Does he always go to our church?" 

" Yes, and sits in a corner sacred to him. It 
is by one of the supporting pillars where no 
one can sit by him. He is the most exclusive 
jnan in the city." 

"Yes, I heard that," laughed Lucy, "he is 
exclusive, but goes into the shops and talks 
and works with the men. Which side of the 
church is he on? Will I know him? " 
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"Yes, without description. Every one will 
look at him when he comes in and he will look: 
at no one but the preacher. During the sermoa 
he will not move once, or take his eyes from 
Mr. Irwin's face — during the song he looks at 
the floor mostly, but once in a while joins ia 
singing some of the old familiar hymns and 
seems to enjoy them.*' 

" Perhaps he does not appreciate music. All 
business men are not like you, papa — some are 
so narrow and provincial. Mr. Gerard may be 
one of them." Lucy noted the smile on her 
father's face and listened to the following state* 
ment in surprise: 

*' The trouble is, he does appreciate, but the 
music has been very bad. Last winter he 
arranged a series of magnificent concerts at the 
theater and gave up the enterprise this year 
only because one of the reporters discovered 
his connection with the committee and reported 
it to the public." 

After a little silence Lucy, without trying it,, 
took the piece of music first selected from the 
rack and replaced it with a more difficult one. 
She was thinking of her audience. 

After an hour or two of music and conversa- 
tion, in which father and daughter alike joined 
heart and soul, they had decided on a very^ 
technical number for the morning service and 
left tjie choice for the evening in abeyance. 
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Two or three good numbers were laid aside, 
however, as being especially appropriate. Be- 
fore saying good-night, Lucy again referred to 
Mr. Gerard. 

" Papa, you seem to know Mr. Gerard better 
than anyone who has mentioned him. No one 
could give me any definite information — how 
do you know him so well?" 

''One naturally studies one's rival in business, 
and then he compels attention. We men in 
business know each other better than people do 
in society.*' 

** He does not meet people, Mrs. Maulsby 
said this afternoon. She also added that he 
was a snob or a fool, and that she had not 
been able to discover which." 

" Did she tell you that nearly every house 
had tried to secure him as a guest, and that he 
had refused all invitations except the ones from 
Mrs. Smithers?" 

'• No, I heard nothing of that; but the Smith 
girls made some joke about the style of his 
regrets. How does he write them?" 

"Well, he is a business man and may not 
know how to answer an invitation, but if so, it 
is the only thing he does not know, and my 
opinion is he did it all for a purpose. On the 
table in the hall you will find one which he 
wrote to your aunt, and which she left here last 
week." 
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Lucy brought the plainly written note beneath 
the chandelier and read: 

*'My dear Mrs. Converse: 

A formal regret cannot express my appreciation of 
your kind invitation for Thursday evening, tiie 11th. 
I have not seen my way clear to accept such kindnesses, 
but hope that I shall not be excluded from your favors 
49hould the time come when I can accept them. 

Maple Knoll. Very sincerely, 

Philip Gerard.'* 

" What a strange man — I am as curious about 
him as the rest of the girls. Well, to-morrow I 
shall have the chance to see him! Good-night, 
papa." 

The warm-hearted man of fifty, whose great- 
est pride was his daughter, took her into his 
arms. And, looking tenderly into each other's 
eyes, they said good-night as tenderly as lovers 
might have done. 

** Good-night," came once more from the 
landing half way up stairs — she was standing in 
the colored light of the hall lamp — her face 
looked flushed and her hands, too, were tinted 
in the half light. She lifted one finger to her 
lips and dropped a kiss to her father — a 
moment longer she stood so and then said: 

" Do you think Mr. Gerard will like our 
song?" Mr. Winters broke into a hearty laugh 
and turning into the library heard a faint ''good- 
night " sung from the upper hall. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



LUCY WINTERS. 



People in the city often said of a beautiful 
woman, " she is like Lucy Winters " — or of a. 
beautiful deed, "that is just like Lucy Winters ;"^ 

but no one ever said, ** Lucy Winters is like ."" 

She had lived for twenty-three years in the city,, 
with the exception of two, which were spent 
abroad in the study of music, and a number of 
shorter periods when she studied in New York 
and Boston. In all of this time she was never 
described except by the phrase, " Lucy Win- 
ters." 

None had ever thought to speak of her 
as tall, although she stood unusually high» 
None had ever thought to speak of her as being 
erect or straight, although there was pride in her 
bearing. Although her hair was very brown^ 
and there were great masses of it, none had 
deemed it worth while to speak of her hair. It 
was such an insignificant part; it was simpl3r 
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a detail. It would have been as much out of 
place to speak of her eyes, which were only 
remarkable because they were hers. In any 
other face the eyes would have been praised. 
They would have been called large, deep, soul- 
ful, or any one of the many adjectives which 
are used by the thoughtless to describe the 
eyes that have real individuality and character 
in them. They were so much a part of the 
face. They were so intelligent and spoke so 
much, not of self, but other things, that one 
could not think of the eyes, but of the message 
which they spoke. The word graceful was, 
probably, never applied to her, because it was 
not a separate and definite accomplishment 
with her, but a part of a strong woman. It is 
scarcely fair to speak of her as strong, for 
none of those who knew her best called her 
strong, although they relied upon her. Paul 
and his mother were speaking of her once, 
while he was still at college, and Mrs. Castor 
had said to Paul: 

•* We should feel the personality of people, 
enjoy it and rely on it, and not feel ourselves 
compelled to analyze it. If you ever want to 
compose a good piece of music, Paul, make it 
like Lucy Winters, and do not make us notice 
each movement as though it were an essential 
thing, and keep us constantly wondering what 

the piece means. Give it grace and elegance, 
13 
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lightness and strength, but make it with unity 
and call it—" 

•*A woman." 

•'That's very pretty, Paul. I didn't know 
that your ideas of woman were as high as that. 
Certainly, the dainty little creature whom you 
admire so much is not at all like Lucy." 

" No, or she wouldn't love me." 

" What do you mean, Paul? " 

** Somewhere I have heard the line, ' Love 
must cling where it can.' Do you understand, 
Mother? Listen to this little piece of music. 
I made it in an hour. How do you like it?" 

The slender fingers caught the delicate and 
pretty notes from the keyboard, and you could 
almost see the airy, fairy-like tread of the little 
woman Paul was learning to admire. There 
was the intensely exquisite in the notes, as well 
as the light and airy surface effects; there 
throbbed a heartfelt minor underneath the 
flowers and ribbons and dainty garments that 
fluttered in the movement of the song. When 
he had finished Mrs. Castor rose, and going 
over to her boy, said, " You are right, Paul; the 
woman who can inspire that in you is, perhaps, 
worthy of you. Only I like that inherent 
power in people which makes us forget detail, 
teaches us to appreciate personality and char- 
acter. Have you noticed that no one ever 
tries to describe Lucy Winters?" 
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"Yes, and none of the girls envy her." 
"That's true/* said Mrs. Castor, thinking a 
moment. ** In spite of her wealth and wonder- 
ful beauty — for she is beautiful — no one ever 
-speaks of them, and no one envies her. All 
rely on her — rely on her influenee, her wealth, 
her good nature. I think she is after all, Paul, 
^ a woman.* " 

Paul had relied on her voice once, and his 
songs were in demand. 



CHAPTER XX. 



AT CHURCH. 



^ 



While at college Gerard had followed the cus- 
tom of the other boys, of attending the church 
services at least once each Sunday. His early 
life had known practically no religious instruc- 
tion except that which his mother gave him; 
but he had accepted religion as an established 
fact, associating it directly with his mother's 
kindness and love. Of the little bigotries and 
fanatical teachings which mar the face of 
religious dignity, and which are fostered by the 
many religious societies which have sprung up 
in the last century, he knew very little. His 
mind, however, made no vigorous protest ta 
the narrow teachings which he heard. His own 
knowledge and experience were too limited to 
give him a basis for criticism, and thus the: 
emotional side absorbed his entire attention.. 
He yielded to the quiet atmosphere of a relig- 
ious service, and something within him, 
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responded to it. The church music, the rever- 
ence, not the words, of prayer moved him. He 
was an idealist in temperment perhaps — at least 
he had a warm heart despite the strength of his 
will, and although he had united with no church, 
lie enjoyed going to a religious meeting, even to 
a prayer meeting, and together with the other 
boys he wondered that some of the most 
devout always prayed for the same things and 
never seemed to get them. Only once he found 
himself sneering, and that was at the affected 
tone which Roland was using in his rather 
effeminate petition, but shame drove him back 
to reverent conduct, if not a reverent mood. 

Much of his emotional life, however, was sup- 
pressed, or at least held under restraint when 
he came to the city. And he found himself 
sitting, not as a worshiper, but as one who 
observes phenomena which he does not under- 
stand. He listened unmoved to the opening^ 
music; he cooly analyzed the difference between 
the voices of the choir and those of the audi- 
ence; noticed the business-like way in which 
the soprano did her part, and the devout and 
reverent way in which a good old lady in the 
pews received it. He said to himself, " One is 
pious and the other is paid.*' 

For the first time, too, he analyzed the ser- 
mon and wondered why some listened to it 
with such wrapt and worshipful attention; and 
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when Dr. Irwin, the devout and eloquent olci 
man, appealed to the natural promptings and 
stirrings that are within every one, Gerard won- 
dered what he meant, as there was no response 
within himself. Strange, cold sentiments had 
taken the place of the young, strong emotions^ 
which he had always known; nothing warmer 
stirred in his heart. His experience in this mat- 
ter had not changed much in all the years that, 
he had lived in the city. He went to the ser- 
vice regularly and became quite convinced that 
it was the thing to do. He believed in the old^. 
gray-haired Dr. Irwin, because he saw the re- 
sponse which was given to his work, and that, 
people were really stirred by it. 

By a sort of natural law he had found his^ 
way into the gallery of the church, and well to 
the side, where he would be the least molested, 
by the great crowd as it surged into the streets 
By selecting a place near one of the great iron, 
pillars which supported the beautiful architrave^ 
he could sit quite alone, and he came regularl3r 
and promptly. The ushers recognized liis pref- 
erence; the place was soon known as his and 
no one interfered with his possession. 

From this vantage-ground; he had watched, 
all the fluctuations in the life of this great:, 
church. He understood its emotions, pulse^ 
and fashion, as he understood the great factory* 
of which he was the head. He knew what: 
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announcements in the paper would fill it; he 
knew the weeks when the pews would be empty; 
he understood the crowded conditions of an 
Easter service, and the empty pews in July; he 
understood, too, in a measure, the large faith 
and devotion of Dr. Irwin, with whose efforts 
he thoroughly sympathized, although he could 
not understand the warmth of the good preach- 
er's emotion, or its source. He often wondered 
if the fervor of the prayers were simply matters 
of temperament, or whether some mysterious 
influence really touched the hearts of the devo- 
tees and left the unregenerate cold. The church 
he understood— religion was a mystery. He 
knew perfectly that the return of a newsoprano, 
concerning whom he had read much in the 
papers, would fill the church. It was well that 
he came in good time or his corner would not 
have remained sacred. Fathers and mothers 
were accompanied this morning by all their 
grown children. Young men in unusual num- 
bers were seated in all parts of the great audi- 
torium. The ushers had realized that the 
attendance would be greater, and had given 
special care to their boots and coats and ties. 
The decorations of the church also showed the 
expectancy. The usual bouquet was larger and 
prettier. When the great bell ceased, the 
vibrations had scarcely died away when all 
eyes were turned to the choir loft — the door 
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opened, and with a flutter that was excusable, 
the singers entered. The look Mr. Gerard gave 
to the singers as one by one they passed in, 
was one of indifference, but the tall, strongly 
set, slender figure of Lucy Winters held his 
attention. He noticed with some little pleasure, 
that she seemed neither forced nor indifferent, 
but that quietly, calmly, and yet gladly she took 
the chair which she had evidently occupied many 
times before. He watched her as she looked 
out upon the old familiar church, now crowded 
with her friends. Her heart, however, was not 
as calm as her face. This he could not know, 
but had she been called upon to sing just then, 
her voice would have failed her, and strong as 
she was, she would have broken into tears. It 
is hard to endure friendship unmoved. She 
felt all of its sweetest pain and pleasure. Then 
too her mother was in the audience wheiv she 
sang the last time. 

When the first songs were ended, she had 
gained a better mastery of herself, and had 
time to look at the people, and to see them as 
individuals. When she looked to the left where 
she knew from her father's statement that Mr. 
Gerard would sit, she found that his cool, 
steady eyes were looking directly into her own^ 
and they seemed to understand her, to under- 
stand her emotion and her mood. His face 
seemed to come a little nearer. Did he really 
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lean forward and incline his head, or was it the 
mist in her own eyes that confused her? She 
was not easily discomfited, but she dropped her 
eyelids for a moment, and when she glanced up 
again, he was looking at her no longer, but with 
an expression of scrutinizing wonder, was gazing 
straight ahead. " What was he asking himself? *' 
she wondered, and with his own frank analysis, 
he put it so: ** Why did she drop her eyelids? 
May not a man look at a woman? I wonder if 
she is like the others? Men can be looked at, 
why can't a woman? " 

He was annoyed that she should have been 
betrayed. 

The singing was a little better than usual, and 
contrary to Mr. Winters' statement, Gerard did 
not look at the floor quite all of the time. 
Lucy's voice gave a strength and power even 
to the chorus, and lifted it above the disgraceful 
condition into which it had fallen. The old, 
familiar hymn which came just before the prayer, 
was sung with a fervor by all the audience. 
This seemed to please Mr. Gerard and he joined 
with all his voice in the singing. In one place, 
where the bass was unusually strong, Lucy 
dropped her own voice, to see if she could catch 
a tone from the gallery; then quite confused at 
her own indiscretion, she took up the song and 
sang it through with the rest with a spirit and 
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fervor that was good to see and hear. After the 
very tender pleadings of the prayer, came her 
solo. 

Dr. Irwin had been deeply inspired. The 
eyes of many of the devout worshipeni were 
moist when that fervent prayer was ended, and 
a tender atmosphere was over all the congre- 
gation. No one recognized it better than Philip 
Gerard, although he himself sat unmoved. The 
first notes of Lucy's song, however, were not 
intended for such an air. She had thought too 
much of the occasion and too little of the con- 
dition of the hearts to which she was to sing. 
It was true, perhaps, that not many noticed the 
violence which her singing did, but instead of 
carrying on and finishing and broadening the 
blessing which already dwelt in the house 
of God, the first keen, brilliant notes destroyed 
it and created an atmosphere of their own. 

After two or three measures Philip sat like all 
the rest, bound in a spell. Then a finer sense of 
propriety, of appropriateness, perhaps of relig- 
ion, flashed in upon his clear mind and he was 
sorry that this clear eyed, calm, honest faced 
woman should sing that selection at that mo- 
ment. In his wonder, he dropped his eyes, and 
she, finishing one of the most brilliant measures, 
saw his face and had difficulty in carrying the 
spirit of the song to the end. No one was dis- 
appointed except these two. She knew she had 
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not done her best; the song had disappointed 
one in the audience. She also knew, in a vague 
way, how that disappointment had come about. 
She voiced her view of the wrong she had done 
by asking her father that night, '' Is Mr. Gerard 
deeply religious?" 

"No, why do you ask?" 

'* He seemed to dislike the opening song." 

After the sermon there was another short solo, 
and this time the spirit of the theme blended 
with the spirit of the sermon, and with the mel- 
low, firm grasp of her voice, she gave each note 
as a very white, tender hand might give a full 
blown flower. Each note seemed a gift, and 
seemed to thrill in response to some internal 
life in the listener's heart. Gerard found him- 
self stirred by one or two of the best move- 
ments in the song, and once, when her voice 
was poised to soar to a higher and sweeter note, 
he found his hand tightly holding to the arm of 
the pew, and his breath held waiting for the note 
to strike his ear. When it came, clean, high, 
penetrating, and then broke into a quick suc- 
cession of clear, gurgling, sparkling notes of 
triumph and reward, the singer looked again 
full into his face, and her eyes seemed to say^ 
unconsciously, " Forgive my former mistake. 
Isn't that better?" and she read the answer to 
her question in his face. 

So these two met and seemed to understand 
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each other's ideals and tastes. So, uncon- 
sciously, this strong man had ruled out a class of 
music from that city choir, and as long as she 
could sing it would never be heard there again 
except on festal occasions. So, too. uncon- 
sciously, this pure, calm woman had softened by 
a song, the man who was a stranger to her and 
must remain so until the accidents of society 
should throw them together. Their sympathies 
and emotions were acquainted and they knew 
each other in better ways than many do who 
have clasped each others hands and have spoken 
to one another with their voices, for months 
and years. 

Their next meeting was perhaps a proper one 
to follow this. It gave no opportunity for an 
introduction, but each saw the other in a differ- 
ent light. The rain had fallen very heavily and 
warmly all the night, and Gerard, not wishing 
to drive to the city in the carriage, mounted his 
black saddle-horse and rode under the dripping 
maples gleaming in the morning sun, rode out 
into the little lane, and turned the horse's eager 
head toward the avenue. The morning with 
its cool air, fragrance and flowers, had called 
Miss Winters early, and as people were not yet 
astir, she felt free to wander out at her will. 
She passed through the yard out upon the avenue, 
and turned her face toward the city, and was 
very near to the corner when she heard the 
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sound of hoof-beats in the gravel lane. The 
trees just outside the walk flung their dripping 
branches across it, and she courted the drops 
of rain which fell on her fluttering hair. The 
sunlight was trying to penetrate this leaf-can- 
opied walk, and as she held out her hands to 
receive some of the falling drops upon them^ 
she seemed to be welcoming the rising sun». 
Thus she stood at the moment that Gerard can- 
tered swiftly past into the avenue. And this 
glimpse of girlish freedom, the picture of this 
strong, calm woman with the rain-drops spill- 
ing in her face, and her arms extended to the 
glad, rich gift of the morning, enjoying all of 
life and love and beauty and revealing it in her 
calm face, he carried with him to the work-shop 
and to the ofHce. He had seen her twice, and 
knew two very good things about her; that all 
alone she could enjoy the beautiful, the fresh 
and pure; and that in the midst of hundreds she 
could voice the songs of the masters. He was 
getting acquainted fast. 

She only knew that he approved of her warm- 
est song, not of the most brilliant one; and that 
he patted the horse which he was compelled to 
control with the tightest of reins. 

Love is eternal, but the way of love is the 
way of little circumstances. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

GERARD WAS MAKING MONEY. 

Some one has said that business converts 
men into machines, but the machine thinks, 
plans, works, is great with all that has charac- 
terized masterful men in any sphere of life. It 
is true, however, that a man can forget joy, 
sorrow, even love, in a machine shop. Gerard 
had become interested in mastering the busi- 
ness in which he was engaged. He controlled 
iron. He liked to see a train of ore come into 
the foundry. Once he was heard to remark, as 
he stood over one of the great bins into which 
the ores were emptied, ** We convert ore into 
every form of hardware and it is a useful busi- 
ness." There came a time when this passion 
passed and the thought of winning in the game 
of finance moved him. He gave himself to 
that, and with some success. A new process 
of working his materials added most to his fast 
increasing income and enabled him to win large 
contracts never secured by the firm before. 
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He was in the heat of this game when he 
heard Lucy Winters sing, and two or three 
times the morning after her appearance in 
the choir, he had found his mind wandering 
back to the church service. But the old fear 
of sentiment possessed him, so he said some 
cruel things to himself, and rushed into the 
business of the day with a speed and fervor 
that nearly exhausted the energies of every one 
in the office, and sent even the pale and patient 
bookkeeper back to his home that night with 
the feeling that men had no right to kill them- 
selves working. However, when the book- 
keeper explained the situation, his wife, who 
had long ago made up her mind as to the 
heart and nature of their employer, said: 

'* He has had some trouble or he would not 
work so hard." 

And unconsciously they sat down together, 
hand in hand, and for the hundredth time 
wondered what the end of this man's life 
would be. 

Intelligent men, strong and energetic, can 
make money if they have nothing else to do. 
Gerard was playing the greatest of games — the 
game of life. He was playing with men more 
experienced than himself, and quite as devoted 
to their task. Some were as strong, but there 
were not many of these. At first when a new 
contract was received by his factories, a great 
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order won by competitive methods from some 
rival concern, although he sat perfectly quiet 
when it was laid before him on his desk, he felt 
a roaring in his ears and thought he heard 
voices shouting. It revived the memories of 
that last day on the old athletic grounds, when 
with chooking throat and set teeth he rushed 
down the field, saw the fluttering banners, and 
heard the shouts ringing in the air. This game 
for wealth was the only game he was playing 
now. It was purposeless and empty, but the 
nerve which it generated, the strength which it 
produced, were reward sufficient, and he gave 
himself no time to say that *' It doesn't matter; 
it is not worth while." He worked on and on. 
There was nothing else for him to do. 

He was making money, money, and he was 
making it fast. And he was growing a little 
paler. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



A MAN ON THE STREET. 



The days passed swiftly to the man whose pas- 
sion for earning money had controlled him now 
for some time. It is true, he subscribed to an art 
exhibit, because Lucy Winters was a patron of the 
movement; he never missed a service at church, 
and once when she sang for a church in another 
part of the city, he went to hear her; but he 
was making money. They never met because 
they moved apart, in different worlds of action. 
Had Mrs. Castor been in the city, they might 
have met at her home; but Paul was still 
struggling and preferred to stay where he could 
watch the world of music better than he could 
in the city of his birth. 

Gerard had been in the city nearly eight 
years'. There were few people who did not 
know him by sight, and fewer still who, know- 
ing him, had ever spoken to him. His circle 
of acquaintances was very small, and limited 
M (209) 
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to the masters of the greatest business enter- 
prises in the city. He had no social acquaint- 
ances, unless the little librarian and the clerks 
at the bookstore could be called such. For 
with these he was most friendly and they 
looked upon him more as a friend than as a 
patron. Mr. Winters, manufacturer and whole- 
sale merchant) had met Mr. Gerard in business 
circles, but knew him only as a man to be 
absolutely trusted, and whose business prestige 
and power were not only to be feared, but 
respected and admired. 

The men who are engaged in the great 
struggle of life, who are actually doing real 
things in the, by no means vulgar, business 
world, learn to understand and appreciate the 
mighty powers of mind necessary to achieve 
success on the stern field of competition. 

It was now the fall of the year again and an 
exciting political campaign was in progress. 
The vital questions had been discussed pro and 
con. Arguments more or less logical, but 
extremely vehement and earnest, had been 
made by orators of every shade of political 
opinion. Gerard took a deep, statesman-like 
interest in the campaign, but inasmuch as the 
majority in his state was favorable to his senti- 
ments, and was so large that contest seemed 
unnecessary, he did not engage in the campaign, 
but watched the sham battle with amused inter- 
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«st, half wishing at times that he was in a field 
ivhere the contest would seem vital, and where 
he, too, might enter the lists and have a part in 
:settling the problems of the day. 

He had ordered the carriage to meet him at 
the farther side of the park and, forgetting for 
the moment that the streets would be crowded, 
had decided to walk to that point after leaving 
his office. A political leader, a national 
character, had been invited to speak in the city 
upon that day. The procession was already 
formed on another street, and a distant band 
was playing. Men who were great politically, 
socially, and commercially, and men who were 
great, no man knows why, men whose names 
are in the papers without reason, though per- 
haps not without money and without price, 
were all in line. These men were to sit upon 
the platform in the evening. Gerard had 
declined this honor. When the great proces- 
sion came in sight, Gerard saw the prancing 
horses that drew the carriage from which the 
visiting celebrity was bowing to those who 
might some day vote him into power and his- 
tory. Flags fluttered from upper windows; 
bands played at fixed intervals in the mighty 
procession which followed the carriages; the 
young men with high hats and marching-canes, 
displayed the fine grace and measured steps of 
a thoroughly trained militia; policemen marched 
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at the head of the column; the mayor with st 
bodyguard of elegantly mounted civilians^ 
made a fitting escort to the visitor's carriage. 

But the glory and success of government i^ 
not in political parades nor in political cam- 
paigns. Even while the people were rejoicing^ 
in the prospects of victory which must come at 
the November election; while the bands were: 
filling the air with the triumphant marches and 
the people on the sidewalks began to sway fronr 
side to side, keeping time to the rhythm of ther 
stirring music; while flags were fluttering ia 
windows, and white handkerchiefs were wav- 
ing from balconies, a poor old woman, a victim, 
to social inequalities, personal difficulties, and 
private sorrows, came wandering down the- 
street, hurrying toward the lower quarters of 
the city. The glory of helping such had not 
yet become a political ambition. Although it 
was warm, even oppressively warm to the 
excited crowd, she had tied up her head witb. 
an old black shawl, as many poor women do* 
Her steps were feeble, yet nervous and rapid. 
Her dress was a shabby, dingy black, One^ 
hand was at her throat holding firmly to the 
shawl, her crooked, worn fingers playing rest- 
lessly with the fastenings, while the other, as is 
the habit with people who work too hard^ 
was held at the waist. She did not hear the 
playing bands, and she seemed not to notice^ 
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Ihe procession. Some inward grief was wring- 
ing her heart. She reached the sidewalk just as 
the carriage, containing the political favorite, 
^as passing the corner. 

Lucy Winters, daughter of the great mer- 
<€hant, favored by fortune and by nature, erect, 
:stately, stood in the open balcony of the city's 
proudest hotel, fluttering her handkerchief at 
lier father, seated in the carriage as one of the 
local committee. Standing thus, in full view, 
^he caught sight of the old woman, and her 
Icindly heart beat in terror as she saw her leave 
the pavement and start to cross the street 
4t>eforc the prancing horses. Men shouted, but 
none moved. The streets were wet and slip- 
pery, as the dust had lately been sprinkled. 
The poor woman, bewildered by the shouts 
^nd alarmed at the epithets which were 
thrown at her, stood paralyzed in front of the 
-team. The coachman was not minded to stop, 
and so drew in the animals but slightly. Now 
Philip Gerard, elegantly attired, and with a 
rstately bearing, reached the curbing and saw 
the entire situation. There was no time to 
measure effect; there was no time to plan; it 
-was like a theatrical performance, in which the 
^moving incidents could not be weighed and 
vbalanced. He simply saw the old woman in 
<langer. He saw, too, that no one was going 
to her rescue. He had acted too often as an 
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individual to hesitate as to his duty; so mut- 
tering between his teeth something, that was 
interpreted by some as " damned cowards/' he 
sprang forward and caught the nearest horse 
by the bit, and hurled it back upon its haunches^ 
There was a little cry of dismay; there arose at: 
once the question of respect to the great guest- 
of the city. Philip flung his left arm around, 
the poor old lady to support her as she 
passed. The coachman touched his horses^ 
with his whip and would have started them on^ 
but Gerard jerked their heads together, and 
seizing the reins of both in his strong grasp^ 
again jerked them back. They reared and 
plunged and the carriage was in danger of 
upsetting when he released his hold. The 
crowd was ready to hiss. The old lady whom: 
he had released slipped and fell; he stooped to 
lift her. A policeman hurried upon the scene». 
and laid his hand roughly on Gerard's shoulder. 
Although knowing him well, the officer would 
have hustled him out of the way, had he not 
received a look which made him drop his> 
hands and hesitate. But hearing the clamor of 
the crowd, he roughly placed his hand upon-, 
the old lady, whom Gerard had now assisted to* 
her feet, and would have thrust her forward^, 
had not a hand with a grip of steel seized hisi 
arm. Once more Gerard's voice was heard^ 
but this time by no one except the officer, who 
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never quoted the speech, that made him hesi- 
tate long enough for Gerard to take the old 
lady by the arm and lead her to the opposite 
crossing. 

The entire procession had stopped. Gerard's 
face was a little paler than usual. The affront 
to the poor old lady in the name of politics had 
moved him much. He felt, too, that he had 
been misunderstood. The crowd was angry 
at the interruption ; for when the procession 
started on, there arose a cheer; the flags flut- 
tered and handkerchiefs waved. He felt keenly 
the insult. To him, the renewed cheering at 
the moving procession was another way of 
hissing the interruption. He looked up at the 
windows. At the corner in the open balcony, 
he saw Lucy Winters applauding with the rest, 
but she evidently had not noticed that the pro- 
cession had started; she was applauding while 
looking straight at him. Their eyes met and 
she bowed. She had not intended to do that. 
He felt that in all that crowd there was but 
one who understood the situation — but one 
whose eyes had been quick enough to see what 
had been done and to approve of it. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



AN INVITATION. 



I 



'>^> 

* 



What intensity is sometimes suggested by 
absolute solitude. An individual man sitting 
absolutely alone in the firelight, motionless, 
thoughtful, holds within the atmosphere of his 
presence the same life that throbs in the multi- 
tude. A crowd is majestic but there is majesty 
in a well-poised individual. 

The next evening after the parade, Philip' >" 
Gerard sat alone with a newspaper spread out 
before him and for the first time perhaps in his 
life noticed the personal items. The lines which 
some stupid reporter had penned concerning 
the incident of the parade annoyed him and \ 
moved him more than he would have cared to 
mention. As he reread them, he thought that 
perhaps Lucy Winters would see them. Then *' 
he remembered her appearance as she stood in. ^ ^' 
the balcony with the look of approval upon htif 
face, and he smiled a little at the memory. It 
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was perhaps a further thought of her that led 
him to turn to the dramatic aad musical notes 
where he saw the announcement of a proposed 
rmmcale^ and noticed Lucy Winters' name in 
the program. 

A long silence fell upon the room as he laid 
the paper down and sat in the warm glow of 
the firelight quietly thinking. He decided to 
go to the mu$icale* 

It would not be difficult to secure an invitation 
as Mrs. Castor was in the city and could arrange 
it.. The invitation came and he accepted it. 

Love leads men to do such commonplace 
things. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



BACK INTO HIS LIFE. 



it was ten dayrs before the mutie^, Gerard's 
invitation had been accepted with some satis- 
faction. Had he known that Roland Mathews 
had come North, and that Romney was su£Fer* 
ing actual want in a miserable part of the city, 
it might have been di£Eerent. 

Roland's life fulfilled the prophecy of the 
green lottery ticket. The prancing passions of 
youth must be curbed by sheer bits of tempered 
steel, drawn with the reins of a resolute will or 
the frenzied steeds rush headlong to destruc* 
tion. But Roland knew no temperance; he never 
used his will; he abandoned himself and yielded 
utterly to the one ill tendency of his soul. After 
years of privation, of pain, and disgraceful sor- 
row brought upon his wife and child, he had at 
last made a winning, but instead of keeping his 
promise and changing his methods, he had de- 
cided to stake it all on one more venture. He 
compromised with his promises thus far. He 
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brought Romaey and his child back to the 
North, but with all the money at his command 
he again purchased tickets in desperate hope 
that he might win the great prize of the lottery. 
The one thing which made that institution a 
curse to the country was the false hope it in- 
stilled. 

The failing nerves, the weakness of despair 
which must come to every gambler, he had 
long since felt, but buoyed himself up with 
drink. 

In the lowest part of the city he and his wife 
and child were living in abject poverty. The 
wife had at last weakened, and heart-broken, 
sick with a disease that she feared to name, lay 
wondering if the future could hold any deeper 
misery than she had yet known. Her pride 
was destroyed, her body broken, and only one 
passion remained in her poor heart. She still 
could love her boy, though she had all that un- 
speakable fear for his future which a mother 
must know under such circumstances. 

It is unnecessary to picture any of the hor- 
rible details of their life of poverty and pain, 
all of which was made the drearier because it 
was so loveless. On this particular day Roland 
had gone from his home quite early in the 
morning. At the post-office he was again dis- 
appointed, having received no news from his 
lottery tickets. In a saloon he tried to forget. 
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While his wife, without medical care,unattended, 
half famished, listened to the cries of her little 
boy asking for bread. Nine, ten, eleven o'clock 
passed, and still there came no husband, no 
word. In utter despair she at last rose from her 
bed, and calling to Arthur she said, '' Push a 
chair here to mamma, dear, and she will try to 
get you something to eat." With slow and 
painful movement, weakened by disease and 
hunger, but sustained by a mother's energy, she 
pushed her way to the door, where, after some 
weary moments of waiting, she found oppor- 
tunity to signal to a woman who lived near and 
who had once been kind to them. The good, 
ignorant soul came in and half carried the frail 
creature to her couch. The dialect in which 
she spoke, was foreign, but her heart had the 
human warmth that is universally understood. 
As she supported Romney to her couch she 
said, "I understand, I understand. You need 
not weep. There are many women here in this 
quarter of the city in your sad condition and 
many men like him." 

" Oh, I could endure it all, perhaps I deserve 
it, but my boy is so hungry." 

In her despair Romney raised her poor arms 
above her head. They were so thin that her 
sleeves fell away from them and the good old 
lady, catching one hand in her own, looked 
intently at some spots upon the wasted arm. 
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"What are these white sores? Has he been 
striking you?" 

In abject terror, Romney drew her arms away 
and hastily hid them beneath the covers. She 
was afraid that the mighty secret which had 
been crushing her heart for months and of 
which even her husband was ignorant, would be 
discovered. The horror of the leper colony 
came before her mind. While the good woman 
was still bending over the couch, an interruption 
occurred which can be understood only by men- 
tioning some incidents which had happened 
upon the street. 

When the neighbor-woman came in, Arthur 
had run up the street. Knowing where his 
father usually stayed, he had gone to bring 
him home. Half crazed by drink, his father 
met him, and hating above all things to be 
interfered with, he struck viciously at the weak 
little fellow with his cane. The little boy 
dodged and ran through the open door to the 
street, the father in pursuit. Just a moment 
before, Philip Gerard came down the granite 
steps, entered his carriage, and commanded the 
black team to carry him home. The great dog 
Lyon sat beside him on the seat, erect, and 
almost as stately and formal as his master. 
The polished hoofs rang out upon the pave- 
ment with a defiant clang, and the shimmering^ 
wheels threw back the afternoon light. Mr. 
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Gerard had ordered the carriage to be driven 
past the factories by the shortest route, and 
thus it happened that it passed through the 
very street where the following scenes occurred. 

Roland had overtaken Arthur, and as the 
poor boy was turning to run, the father struck 
again, and this time the blow took effect; the 
little fellow, screaming, fell to the pavement. 
A crowd began to gather, but none dared inter- 
fere; the passion of the man seemed too great. 
Then, it was none of their business. There 
were no officers in sight. The father, annoyed 
by Arthur's screaming, uttered an oath and 
said, "Shut up," and again struck him with his 
cane. This time some one seized his arm so 
that he could not again raise his cane, but using 
the end of it, he thrust it at the little body 
squirming and writhing on the ground. One 
thrust was aimed at the thin cheek. The skin 
opened, but so famished was the boy, so desti- 
tute of blood, that for the moment the wound 
remained dry, and again and again in quick 
succession, the oaths and thrusts fell. He flung 
off the restraining hands and raised the cane to 
strike again just as Gerard's carriage came into 
sight. The coachman, who could see above the 
heads of the crowd as he approached, noticed 
what was going on and instinctively reined in 
his horses. 

Gerard was standing erect in his carriage 
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with clinched hands. The sight of any one in 
rage using physical force, always brought back 
to him the time when he was but five; every 
nerve tingled as it had done that morning in 
the fields back of the old orchard. The excite- 
ment and cries of pain had also had its e£Eect 
upon Lyon. Gerard could not tell whether 
again there involuntarily escaped from his 
lips a cry to his dog as in early years; but cer- 
tain it was that as he stepped to the sidewalk, 
the great beast bounded over the heads of 
those nearest the carriage, and caught the 
upraised hand of Roland between his teeth and 
crushed it at the wrist. The cane dropped from 
the bleeding hand and a look of terror came 
into Roland's face at the sight of the great 
black body, and the open mouth, and blazing 
eyes; he swayed in his tracks, staggered back- 
ward, and fell just as Gerard entered the circle. 
Bending above the prostrate form, he was 
scarcely more astonished to see how quiet and 
still it was, than to notice it was the face of his 
old rival and school-mate, Roland Mathews. 

The coachman, who took as much interest in 
the fate of the dog as in the fate of the man 
upon the sidewalk, had called Lyon away and 
covered him over with a summer carriage-robe 
which he found under the seat. 

Gerard had already lifted the bleeding child 
from the sidewalk and was carrying it to his 
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carriage when the officers broke through the 
crowd and demanded an explanation of the 
situation. Doctors were summoned, informa- 
tion was given, the little child was carried to a 
neighboring hospital, and the dead man was 
borne away at the hands of the city officials. 
Gerard had learned the address of Roland's 
home from a bystander, and unaccompanied, 
had sought the door of the miserable cottage, 
where, hesitating, he stood with all the memory 
of the past aching and burning in his heart, 
wondering how he should bear the horrible 
news to the woman whom he had once loved. 
How should he tell her of the death of her 
husband and the pain of her boy 7 As he looked 
at the miserable surroundings and thought of 
her pride, he almost regretted his own success, 
and hastily tearing away the delicate glove 
from his hand, he flung it into the street. 

He entered the house and appeared before 
Mrs. Mathews just at the moment when she 
had hidden her arms and was looking almost 
in defiance into the face of the woman who had 
come in to befriend her. 

The conversation that took place cannot be 
given. Days afterward, Romney, with tears in 
her eyes, could only say when asked about it by 
the only woman who ever saw her now, ** He 
was so good to me; so kind to me. I had to 
obey him." 
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" I come to you, Mrs. Mathews" — a look of 
pain on her face stopped him — and he said, 
though it cost him much of an e£Eort, "I come 
to you, Romney, because an accident has 
occurred." 

He was almost frightened at the voice which 
responded to his own. She gave him a quick 
look; a dry, hardness was in the tones that 
had once been so sweet and beautiful in song, 
as she answered, "Tell me, is Arthur hurt?" 

Gerard noticed, with the quickness of thought 
which had become a habit with him, that she 
did not ask for her husband first, but for her 
child. He also knew what to answer, for he 
said, " No, not much. He is in good hands." 

" But Roland has been hurt. Is he dead?" 

Her second question, **Is he dead?" came 
before Gerard had time to answer the first. She 
probably saw in his face that which gave her 
fear, and before he could answer the second, 
she said very bitterly and with a steadiness 
which made her broken, dry voice absolutely 
terrible: 

** It is best so, poor man. The prize would 
never, never come." 

Gerard thought to himself, ** And he lost the 
prize he had; the one I would have given my 
hfe to win. My God, is this life?" When he 
again spoke he was sitting near the couch and 
said very gently, ** Mrs. Mathews, Romney, I 

IS 
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haven't had time to think what to do. Your 
little boy was hurt in the street and I had him 
taken to a hospital near by. I did not know 
where to bring him and it was best to send him 
where he can have good care. They will be 
kind to him and a physician whom I know well 
went to see him. Your husband fell upon the 
street from a stroke of heart trouble, probably 
worn out with the struggle of life. His death 
was sudden and painless. He was taken in 
charge by the city, and it was perhaps best that 
I did not know where to bring him. As you 
are so sick we will not bring him here. Assist- 
ance will come to you to-day and we will soon 
have you well, if you will let me help you out 
of this." 

The words were the first kind ones she had 
heard for years. They were spoken by the 
man who had given her most and suffered most 
for her. She was being helped by the same 
man to whom she had brought so much pain. 
Kindness is sometimes harder to bear than sor- 
row and grief; her eyes, which a moment before 
were dry, grew moist. Forgetting herself for 
the moment, she raised her arm to wipe away 
the tears and again revealed her hand and fore- 
arm covered with the white sores which the 
poor woman had noticed as Gerard was coming 
in. He saw them instantly, but did not under- 
stand. He only knew it was a matter of disease. 
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and upon his face showed the sympathy and 
heartache which he felt. She, remembering too 
late, cried out in her pain, ** Oh, I cannot; you 
can do nothing for me; you should not be here; 
it is not safe; you must go at once." 

**Why? I have nothing to fear. I never 
have been afraid you know, and I am stronger 
now than when you knew me." 

"Yes, but it is something terrible. Some- 
thing that you cannot escape. Something 
that — " and she smiled bitterly as she used the 
word, ** something that 'will power' cannot con- 
quer." 

He sat looking at her silently with all the 
memory of the past burning in every nerve and 
quickening in his heart. Her pale face upon 
the soiled pillow, the wasted cheeks, the dry, 
parched lips, the eyelids without lashes, the 
restless yet lusterless eyes, and the one arm 
revealed with its disease, moved him strangely. 
He remembered a warm night eight years before 
when they stood upon the sheltered porch of a 
home among the trees and heard the warm rain 
falling upon the soft carpet of the lawn; he felt 
the thrill of arms that were thrown around bis 
neck; he remembered the passion of the kiss 
that he had received. And now, after these 
jrears, came this strange meeting. The social 
differences that separated them were swallowed 
up in her pain and shame and sorrow, and in 
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his own mighty and powerful success. This 
man who had been able to manage factories 
and rule the commercial spirit of the city, 
though a mere boy in years, now found himself 
absolutely at sea, nor knew what to say as he 
was confronted by the most difficult problem 
of any age — disease and suffering. At last he 
said, half questioningly, ** You cannot stay here 
alone." A look of hunted, hungry fear passed 
over her face as she spoke one word, " My 
boy." 

** Can you go to your father's home?" was his 
next question. She shook her head. Mr. Gerard 
recalled the past, the stories he had heard from 
Paul and what he had read in the papers at the 
time of her departure, and saw at once that it 
would bring a new sorrow and a new shsime 
into her already broken life to ask this. 

At length, conquering his delicacy of feeling 
and appreciating that something must be done 
immediately, he said, ** You cannot stay here. 
You and your boy must have attention. Until 
you are well you must let me do as I will. 
Why do you look so?" 

"You speak of getting well. This — " she 
said, extending her hand and revealing the 
little palms which he had noticed so many 
times in the past with such tender emotion. 
'*This," and she aalled his attention to the little 
and second finger which were half withered 
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away, " This is never cured. It is the disease of 
the South and of the Orient. It came to me in 
our poverty. We lived too near the leper's 
colony. Whatever is done, I must live alone. 
I, too, hoped for the lottery ticket and con- 
cealed this from him and from everybody until 
now." 

Gerard had risen from his chair. He had 
faced bankruptcy when he had faced the com- 
bined interests of four factories against his own 
financial interests; he had faced all of the prob- 
lems which a great business brings; but now 
before the misery that had come into this frail 
woman's life through the treachery of one bad 
man, he was confounded. His brain was work- 
ing fast and in new fields. He was not accus- 
tomed to being thwarted. Defeat would be a 
new thing for him. The problem was new but 
his brain was accustomed to individual and 
original effort, and he rose quietly and said, 
** Can you be alone for an hour without suffer- 
ing and without pain? Then wait, and I will 
have time to think and to plan." 

He closed the door gently, pausing to draw 
the blind to keep out the strong light of the 
afternoon sun. His carriage having returned 
from the hospital, he drove with all speed to 
the physician. Then he drove to the hospital, 
brought with him a nurse, and on the way gave 
his orders. He had told the story of the strange 
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woman with her disease, and had taken the pre* 
caution to ask the doctor not to speak its name 
in the presence of the nurse. He was not ready 
yet to believe what it was, and he knew that the 
nurse, unfamiliar with leprosy would not recog- 
nize it though the doctor might. He placed 
them at the little cottage, told poor Romney 
that her boy was resting and asleep and had 
been well cared for. For another hour he drove 
here and there on errands, and that night on a 
soft couch, in clean, pure air, Romney, the 
woman he had loved and lost, and now had 
helped, was sleeping. 

The next day the body of the victim of the 
gambling craze was buried. He passed out of 
the world without causing regret. The papers- 
published no name. 

Gerard then drove to the city library and the 
little clerk who had served him the first time 
when he came to get the books on the manu- 
facture of iron, met him at the counter. He 
smiled kindly and yet with a sadness in his face 
that she immediately noticed; the bright and 
childish way in which she had always greeted 
him changed. She saw that a sorrow had come 
into this strong man's life, that softened his 
entire being. She spoke with a respect and 
quiet which he immediately noticed and re- 
warded accordingly. 
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"I have not come for bobks on iron this time. 
I want them on disease and suffering." 

"Yes, what is it? Something that no one 
else reads I suppose. You usually get those 
that our other patrons do not read." 

He smiled in response to her frankness and 
said, ** Yes. I thank you for your compliments. 
I hope no one will ever want to read the books 
I have to read. I want all the books on leprosy 
that you have here." 

She looked straight into his face, but no 
movement there of eye or muscle betrayed any- 
thing, unless the lack of emotion betrayed it 
all. This little conversation across the counter 
she did not mention to the other clerks as usual 
nor write to Paul. She felt that she had been 
made a confidant, that she had caught a glimpse 
of something that others were not to know. 
She was a woman and respected the emotions 
of this great man, and kept his secret well. 
They were strangers in a way, yet women are 
the constant and everlasting friends to all suf- 
fering and misery. They are friends to it and 
protect it the world over, in all times and 
climates. 

That night the lights burned steadily in 
Gerard's cottage among the trees. With fever- 
ish haste, and with an energy of brain that he 
had never known, he read hour after hour — 
read with a hopeless despair in his heart. At 
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times he would say to himself, ** It cannot be. 
It must be something else." At midnight the 
bell of his telephone rang and he had a brief 
consultation with the physician, who had been 
busy among his books making investigation, 
studying with the energy and excitement which 
he had borrowed from Gerard. The conversation 
was brief. Both were strong men and wasted 
no time in words. 

** Doctor, have you decided?" 

** Yes, there can be no doubt." 

•* Is it a dangerous form?" 

*' Contagious, yes." 

** Her boy cannot be with her, then? " 

•* No, I think he is safe now, but they must 
not be together again." 

** Can the woman live? " 

*' Perhaps a year or two, not longer; possibly 
only a few months." 

•' She cannot live there, doctor, in that filth 
and dirt. Where can I take her? " 

" You understand she cannot be taken to any 
hospital, Mr. Gerard?" 

For a moment the strong man staggered back. 
They were speaking over telephone wires, but 
the doctor, who had had many experiences in 
life and had seen many tragedies, knew intui- 
tively that the man who stood before that other 
instrument was cold and pale, unable to answer. 
At last a firm voice which had grown stern with 
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will-power said, *' Doctor, hear me. This case 
must not be reported. It is mine. No danger 
must be encountered by any one, but she must 
see her boy without being with him. She must 
have everything she wants, and she is not to be 
sent away. It is not necessary, is it? What 
shall I do? I will know in the morning. Come 
to me at an early hour." 

He returned to his books; he read; hour after 
hour went by; he was still sitting by his lamp 
when morning came. His brain was fevered 
with an energy of thinking which even he had 
never known, but he had learned more of one 
disease than some physicians learn in a life- 
time. The brain is very susceptible when touched 
by love or sorrow or danger, and in one night 
such as this, a great man can glean the wisdom 
which a life-time of struggle does not bring to 
others. What passed through his brain 
that night, no one will ever know, and what 
passed in his heart is a greater secret. Was 
his love revived? If so, it was never known. 
The secret of that night belongs to him. No 
one has a right to ask. The result of his night 
of watching and study is known to a few, and 
these are satisfied to interpret his emotion 
through the deeds that followed. 

He was closeted with the doctor all the early 
hours of the day, and then began planning. 
A new motive came into his life — new prob- 
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lems, and perhaps more pain and more struggle 
than the past had known, but there also came 
some little happiness. He had some one to 
think of. He was grateful. 

For two days Gerard was busy. His carriage 
was seen here and there. His black coachman » 
with an earnestness in his face that was sur- 
prising, drove about the city ordering things 
which bewildered him; for his master had not 
been able to take him entirely into his confi- 
dence. 

Carpenters, plumbers, painters, electricians, 
furniture dealers — all were called upon and put 
to work. Money speeds hands; the rich com- 
mand. The two rooms which he had occupied, 
were quickly altered. A large plate glass filled 
the arch between the first and the central room 
of the house. The lower part was covered so 
that a child might not look beyond, but a per- 
son sitting in the inner room could see all that 
took place in the outer one. Speaking wires 
of the most sensitive kind were provided so 
that a voice speaking in easy tones could be 
heard in either room. 

On the second night all was arranged. 
The difficulty of finding a nurse was greater, 
as the dangers of the disease must be explained 
and a faithful spirit discovered. Here the doc- 
tor was of service. Together they sat for a 
long hour discussing the matter. Gerard knew 
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that anyone accustomed to caring for lepers 
never returns to civilization. The missionary 
is a martyr, in such cases. The sisters of the 
Holy Church go to do this work, but never 
come back. One must be found and engaged 
before going; perhaps it could be done. And 
with some difficulty it was done. For months » 
every morning she came in a closed carriage^ 
and never unaccompanied; in the evening she 
went away. God's blessing and love on the 
self-sacrificing, sweet service rendered during 
those awful months! May He watch over her 
now as she does His service in the far distant 
islands where the waves roll away into the 
thousands of miles of trackless seal 

On the following morning, Mr. Gerard's car- 
riage drove once more to the door of the humble 
home. The sun was shining very brightly and 
the home seemed more wretched than ever, but 
a new light was in Gerard's face as he quietly 
passed in and seated himself once more by the 
couch of the woman he had come to serve. 

** Well, Romney," — and he spoke the words 
with such decision that she knew he had a plan 
in mind; she looked wonderingly up into his 
face. 

**You are to go away from here to-night«. 
Everything is arranged." 

** I am not to leave my boy?" 
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** You do not want your boy to be with you, 
but to be where you can know of him." 

" This was half question and half a decision. 
She recop^nized the will-power in his voice and 
broke into plaintive sobs as she said: 

•• He is all I have. He is all I have." 

•• Do not cry; you are not to lose him, but you 
cannot be with him." 

**Then where am I to go?" 

" I have arranged that you shall be under my 
own roof " 

" But it is not fair. You do not understand, 
you — " 

" I understand it all. I have thought it all 
out. I need my strength to see that your boy 
is taken care of and that you shall have what 
you require. I shall not come in contact with the 
disease. But you are to live under my roof. 

*' But there are other reasons. I cannot go," 

He studied for a long time, then asked: 

*' Are you thinking of me or of yourself? 
Are you sensitive?" 

She shook her head slightly and smiled bit- 
terly as she said: 

*' Romney Thayer has no more pride, but — " 

*• Then you are thinking of me. That does 
not matter. You are to go this evening." 

" But I cannot. There is something else. 
You must let me tell you." Again the weary, 
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hunted look passed over her face, and Gerard 
noticed it and said: 

** You are to tell me nothing. You went out 
of my life eight years ago, and two nights ago 
you came back; there is nothing between. Your 
husband fell in the street, bitten by my dog. 
Your boy needed care. We were classmates 
together. I did not object when I was the first 
to find you. The duty is clearly mine. I am 
not to be considered. You have no right to say 
no. You have a boy." 

At the sound of this word the distressed look 
again passed over her face, and she raised her 
hand and said, ''You must let me speak. It is 
not right. If you knew — " 

** I have no right," he said, ** I have no right 
to know your secrets. If I had not met you here 
you would not have told me what you are now 
thinking of telling me. You felt no impulse to 
give me the information before. You shall not 
give it to me now in the hour of your distress. 
If there are secrets that you have kept through 
these years, you must keep them now. If they 
would hinder me in my help to you, all the 
more reason for keeping them, I am not a 
child. I do as I will. To-night at eight, when 
none shall see, you will be taken and sheltered. 
Every provision will be made for your needs. 
There you can live with the nurse whom we have 
found to take care of you. All is arranged. Now 
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rest at ease and let us talk of other things. May 
I tell you about your boy and what he did 
yesterday and last night?" 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE MYSTERY. 



The little cottage on Maple Knoll had almost 
become a memory in the city, when the interest 
in it was revived by Philip Gerard. Many a 
pretty woman whose imagination was arrested 
by his beautiful form and stern, expressive face» 
allowed her fancy to weave strange romances 
about this humble dwelling among the trees. 
What a strong atmosphere hovers about some 
houses! How they speak the anxiety, excite- 
ment and bustle of some lives, and how the 
quiet isolation of Maple Knoll helped to in- 
tensify the impression which its strange resident 
had already made upon the city! Now at last 
it had become the object of mystery, suspicion, 
and unkindly criticism. Paul was still away and 
Mrs. Castor must not know. 

Upon the mind of Lucy Winters, however, 
clean, pure, and temperate, the cottage had 
made no effect which she herself would recog- 
nize* It is true that she often thought of its 
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occupant; even wondered about his lonely life; 
and wished that she might know him, speak 
with him, enter into his plans; but so far, not 
even in imagination, had she crossed the thresh- 
old of the cottage with him, or sat with him 
under the trees,, though her inner nature had 
sometimes prompted a wish that she might do 
so. The interest which had grown in her heart 
concerning this man was something apart from 
usual experience, delicate, so quietly develop- 
ing that she herself did not perceive its growth* 
So noble-minded and pure women learn to 
think of the men whom they sometime may 
learn to love. It is the manhood and the 
nobility which appeal to them, and their love 
is but the reward which the life deserves. • 

Returning from church in the warm light» 
she had a strange sensation of happiness, and 
in the exuberance of her spirits, decided to 
walk home. The sensation of contentment and 
tenderness seemed to warm her through and 
through, and touch her as with a caress. Gerard 
had been moved by her singing and was 
strangely responsive to the service. 

An hour after luncheon she left her father 
asleep in his easy-ehair, and aimlessly wan- 
dered out into the warm sunshine. She gath- 
ered a few flowers here and there, which she 
carried carelessly in her hand. The long, leafy 
stems, with the bright blossoms, looked beauti- 
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lul against her light dress. Passing through 
the garden, she took a by-path, half road, half 
foot-way, which led through the large unculti- 
vated park, at the rear of which lay Maple 
Knoll, and beyond that the river. Slowly and 
stately her tall figure moved in and out among 
the gray old trees; now and then a branch of 
some shrub clung wistfully to the soft fabric of 
her skirts, and then lingeringly loosed its hold, 
letting the soft materials follow her like a mist 
as she passed along. She was at home in this 
rustic beauty. Now and again she stopped to 
breathe in the woody fragrance and to note the 
patches of sunlight which lay in her path. Sh^^ 
was alone, surrounded by nature; the quiet 
beauty moved her. Her strong and steady 
expression of face was lit with tenderness from 
within. She thought of the morning. Once 
more her pure voice was sending forth its 
sound of praise and adoration; once more she 
felt her breast swelling with the passion of the 
morning's music; again the great arches of the 
church caught her tones, held them, and gave 
them back, until every fibre of her fine being 
rejoiced at the completeness with which the 
vibrations filled the air; again her eyes met 
the ones into which she sang. Then she 
almost blushed to think how much he was 
in her mind. She was confused, perhaps 
even ashamed, of the question which came to 

i6 
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her own heart, and for a moment she hurried 
on. 

At one point the unused path was nearly 
closed by the branches which struggled to 
keep this park in their possession, and which 
resented every intrusion. She reached out her 
hands to push them back. Alive, and fresh 
with spring, they yielded to her touch, and, as 
the tall, free figure moved out of sight, closed 
behind her. So she moved, nearer and nearer, 
every quiet, steady step carrying her toward 
the cottage by the river. It was true that she 
was thinking again of Mr. Gerard, and of his 
strange life, wondering why they had never 
met; wondering at his power in the city, and 
his hold upon all who knew him; wondering 
at his courtesy and kindness, and yet at his 
strange isolation. Lucy, too, was becoming 
infected with the mystery which surrounded 
him, although in the justness of her heart she 
tried not to doubt, and did not believe the 
bad she heard of him. But she had heard so 
much that moved her. She walked with bowed 
head, and grew quiet and serious. She had 
not noted whither the path was leading her, 
until it abruptly turned and followed the stone 
wall which marked the limits of the park, and 
the border of Maple Knoll beyond. The 
shrubbery, as well as the fence itself, somewhat 
obstructed the view, but did not entirely shut 
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out what lay beyond the wall. Lucy found 
herself looking with strange interest at the 
home of the man whom she had never met, 
and yet who was so constantly in her mind. 
She stood with folded hands looking past the 
cottage, far out through the trees, away down 
the hill, to the waters of the river winding far 
away. 

The scene pleased her, and she turned to 
look closely at the house, when, at the open 
door of the south wing, she saw that which 
made her clasp her hands tightly and sent the 
crimson blood rushing to her neck and temples. 
A sudden fear sent it back again, leaving her 
face pale and her heart aching. A woman 
dressed in white slowly walked out under the 
trees as if to enjoy the warm air, and quietly 
seated herself for the baptism of the sunlight 
which streamed between two of the great trees 
that shaded that part of the yard. The dis- 
tance was too great to distinguish aught. Even 
the peculiarity of the head-dress, which con- 
sisted of a thin veiling thrown over the hair 
and face alike, was unnoticed. Several long 
moments Lucy Winters stood there, and the 
sickening heart alone proved the joy that had 
been in it a few minutes before. It revealed 
also the passion which perhaps pain alone 
could have made her acknowledge. It was a 
long time before the tightened muscles of her 
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hands and arms relaxed, and she turned and 
walked slowly and quietly back through the 
forest. The white-clad ghost of gossip was 
haunting her heart. 

It does not lessen our conception of her 
womanhood or pride, nor will anyone consider 
her romantic or foolish, when we say that she 
leaned against the trunk of one of the great 
trees, and with the sunlight playing about her^ 
shed honest tears as she cried, ** O, I had hoped 
it was not true ! ' 

Even before Lucy Winters reached her home, 
she had become that which a woman often 
becomes to the man whom she has learned to 
love — a sort of protectress. Again she spoke 
aloud: 

" No one needs to know." 

That night people wondered at the pathos in. 
her song. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE MUSICALE. 



The beautiful spirit which voiced itself in that 
sentence which came spontaneously from the 
charity and kindness in Lucy Winters' heart, 
that sentence expressive of protection and help, 
^* No one needs to know," might have been the 
dominating spirit of her life for weeks had she 
not learned the next day that Mr. Gerard had 
accepted an invitation to be present at the Fri- 
day evening rmmcale at which she was to sing. 
As long as he moved alone and apart, she could 
forgive, but he had no right to accept the invi- 
tations and to mingle socially with people; she 
became angry at the thought. The nobility of 
her nature rose above her personal interest in 
the man. She found cruel, hard thoughts com- 
ing into her heart, and in spite of the tender- 
ness which had grown there week after week, 
she was almost fierce at the thought of this 
man's daring to be introduced to all the guests 
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whom he would meet at the party. The night 
came, and the papers had announced that he 
would be there. 

She selected for her song something expres- 
sive of her mood and sang in a wild tempes- 
tuous way; she sang fiercely, and while every 
one wondered at her mood, the extravagance of 
applause showed how well their spirits had 
answered to the notes. Her singing was perhaps 
intensified by the fact that Mr. Gerard stood lis- 
tening, enrapt, intent. The strong and interested 
light in his eyes now almost angered her, and 
she gave him for his tender glances, the fierce^ 
wild passion of her music. He did not under- 
stand, but credited her temperment and the song 
with the glances, and hoped to meet her and 
tell her how much he enjoyed the rare genius 
and her power. 

He was a little embarrassed at the attentions 
which he received, but after a few moments 
grew perfectly at ease. His cool and almost 
indifferent manner soon freed him from the 
lighter and more trivial people who had been 
anxious to meet him, and left him a few 
moments of earnest conversation with an 
old music teacher who really had some ideas 
and was glad to find in Gerard a silent listener 
to his sincere praise of one who in earlier years 
had been his pupil. They were standing apart 
from the rest and partially screened by one of 
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the great pillars which divided the music-room 
from the larger parlors, and also by flowers 
which were used in the decorations. Mr. Ger- 
ard listened intently, for the subject was one 
already in his heart and mind, and he was anx- 
ious to learn more. On hearftig his own name 
and looking up quickly, he saw Mrs. Castor 
coming down the room. She had evidently 
been speaking of him; for Lucy Winters, who 
was walking beside her, suddenly stopped as 
she said with a severity which matched the 
spirit of her songs, " I do not care to meet such 
a man," and the words as well as the flrmness 
in which they were spoken indicated a knowl- 
edge and a decision which made it impossible 
to open the subject again. Mrs. Castor, blush- 
ing red, made no further remark upon the mat- 
ter, except to say: 

" I fear you do not know him. He is Paul's 
best friend and a gentleman." 

Miss Winters coolly bowed, accepted the re- 
proof, and, with stateliness, glided into the 
parlor. A few moments later Gerard was driv- 
ing to Maple Knoll. 



I 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



HIS ATTITUDE. 



The Strongest people are moved from withiiu 
not from without. Some women in Mrs. 
Castor's place would immediately have asked 
an explanation. She was patrician enough, had 
pride enough, to merely let it be known that 
the answer had given o£fense, and then bide the 
time when things could right themselves. 

Strong women have strong influence. The 
wish of the woman in whom he was interested, 
kept Gerard from soliciting an acquaintance, 
and held him back with a strong hand, while 
the fear of appearing sentimental to himself 
kept him from going back to his seclusion. 
Now that he had accepted one invitation, and 
had once decided to mingle with people, he 
must continue to do so. 

About ten days later, some one at a reception 
asked permission to introduce him to Miss 
Winters. In order to protect her from any 
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unpleasantness, he frankly, but unfortunately 
Scbid, *' I think I would not care to be introduced 
just now." She learned of his remark soon 
afterward, and so both, from similar motives, 
avoided each other. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



AS SEEN BY OTHERS. 



I 



It is perhaps not strange that Lucy Winters 
refused to meet Philip Gerard. The wisest 
people have misunderstood their fellow crea- 
tures. She had much to turn her against him — 
much to cause her doubt. And yet she had 
much to inspire confidence; she saw his 
power; she knew the resolution of his will; 
something of the story of his early life had 
come to her — in fragments, to be sure; yet she 
knew of no definite blot upon his name. 
Of the many rumors she had heard, none 
seemed to be well founded; but his life had 
been so secluded that a clear conception of it 
was an impossibility. 

There is a period of some five years of his 
life, the history of which is practically writtea 
only in that of new factories, in bank accounts^ 
and in the ledgers of the firm which bore his 
name. Only a few fragments of this history 
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have been gathered. A glimpse at his business 
methods may show much of the character of 
the man. Kings are best understood by their 
subjects; masters, by their servants; social 
queens, by their maids; housekeepers, by their 
drudges; merchants, by their clerks ; and busi- 
ness promoters, by their victims. Whatever 
value is placed upon the testimony of servants 
and employees, the sincerity of their words 
cannot be doubted. Strange things often come 
to light through the kitchens of great houses, 
and from behind the counters of great business 
firms. 

Such testimony may reveal the fact that in a 
beautiful home, presided over by a smiling and 
influential woman, a good wife by reputation, a 
fond mother by observation, a domestic is com- 
pelled to sleep in an attic, where in winter she 
su£fers with piercing cold, and in summer, with 
suffocating heat. Again, the testimony of 
servants reveals thousands of worshipers 
returning from the services of the churches 
each hallowed first day, to sit at feasts pre- 
pared by domestics to whom the privilege of 
worship is denied. The same testimony reveals 
many wholesale merchants, some of them phi- 
lanthropists, whose traveling salesmen are 
compelled to leave their homes for months at a 
time. Thus the testimony of employees is 
valuable in establishing the reputation of a man 
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in business, by showing what he demands of hit 
men. 

The conversation (*) between two commercial 
men affords the material for the rest of this 
chapter and will give a clearer view of the life 
we are trying to present, a life of honor, of 
bravery, of patience and faithfulness. Flesh 
and blood, holy energy, and plain purpose, 
when used by such men as Mr. Grerard, are the 
real material with which to clothe the inner 
life; words are so weak, so inadequate; deeds 
alone are eloquent. 

"Is this the Minneapolis train?" asked a 
middle-aged commercial salesman one cold 
frosty morning, and hurried into the half-heated 
car after an affirmative nod from the brakeman. 
His great coat was scarcely unbuttoned and the 
inevitable handbag placed, when a friendly- 
voiced man, extending a hand, approached. 

"Well, Dan, how are you? One of the boys 
told me that he met a new man a few weeks 
ago, and gave me your name; but I could 
scarcely believe him. Sit here. We will be 
away from the door, and can turn this seat." 

** Well, Joe, I am glad to see you. We are 
always Dan and Joe, aren't we? Traveling men 




*NoTB.— This conversation was talcen by the author at the timet >» 

and is quite correct. The salesmen of the firm discussed are ia 
all parts of the United States, and it was a happy opportunity for 
the author to g^et this glimpse of Mr. Gerard's character. 
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are always 'boys' and are always glad to see 
each other." 

** Yes, we agree on that last, but on that other 
line — well, I am always Joe, but my stock of 
boyhood is getting low. See here, Dan, there 
is no hair on the top of my head, and it's gray 
on the sides. Some day the house will see that 
I have given them the best years of my life^ 
will retire me without a salary, and put a young 
man in my place." 

"Well, you are not afraid of that, are you? 
I am sure that your services — *' 

" Yes, but I do fear it. What is an old sales- 
man worth? But never mind, Tm not going to 
spoil this visit. You know as much about the 
heart firms put into their business as I do." 

"What is on your mind, Joe? Out with it. 
You always feel better when you have had your 
say. You know when you are over-stocked, it 
is best to ship out the goods at any price." 

** Well, this is the situation, Dan." And the 
old friends settled down for a confidential talk* 
" I have been at home two weeks getting 
acquainted with my family." 

Their eyes met and both men nodded. 

*• I don't want to interrupt you, Joe, but — they 
are all well?" 

"Yes. Wife is well, and she has a good 
memory — she actually knew me. I hadn't been 
home for five months. Charley is seventeen 
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years old and I have seen him just sixteen 
times since he was ten; about twice a year." 

There was a strained silence that lasted for a 
full minute. 

** Mighty hard, Joe. He needs a father's care 
doesn't he? Remember how Billie Hale used 
to put it? He said that once a year he played 
the part of the prodigal father and came home 
to see his children. He was pushing the trade 
of his house into the Northwest and was obliged 
to stay out eleven months at a time. Then he 
had a month's vacation." 

" Yes, I do remember. I have been thinking 
about him. Billie's wife died when he was 
making a trip in Wyoming, and was buried 
before he received the news of her death. 

I tell you, Dan, it isn't right. It's d , excuse 

me, I forgot, you don't swear — but I have a 
little girl — here, let me show you her picture. 
I can at least see that every time I look at my 
watch." 

The great honest-hearted fellow looked off 
across the fields, and when he turned back he 
said, hurriedly: 

" I will be gone seven months this time!" 

The train rolled on over the frosty rails. 
The air was bright and full of silvery steam 
Fully five miles of snow-covered field had rolled 
backward to join the sea of snow before Joe 
broke his own silence. 
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"Who are you traveling for, Dan?' 

" The Gerard Manufacturing Company.' 

** What! When did you leave the other peo- 
ple, and why? Why, I have heard that young 
Gerard is the coldest man in the country. 
Johnson tried to get a place with him. He was 
introduced to Mr. Gerard, but he would not 
shake hands with him when he went into the 
office." 

'* Well, I have worked for him over a year 
and he has offered me his hand but once. I 
remember it, though. It meant something. So 
you have heard about him? Well, I think the 
world will, too, before he is ot our age; but you 
have a wrong idea of him." 

" Well, he is mighty stiff, and people dislike 
him." 

** Only people like Johnson, whom he would 
not hire." 

"Yes, but the other merchants all through 
the country." 

"Yes, some who cannot buy his goods on 
time. Now here, Joe, I know the man. People 
do not dislike him; they fear him. And those 
of us who are near enough to see him, do not 
love him, for he will not allow it; but he is — 
well let me tell you how I began to work for 
him." 

" All right, in a moment. The brakeman has 
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left that old lady to carry out her luggage. Just 
wait a minute until I help her o£E." 

A few minutes later thev settled themselves 
comfortably and Dan Milligan» the travelings 
salesman, told how he came to be promoted to 
a new house. 

"I had never met Mr. Gerard and knew verjr 
little about him. I knew that he was putting^ 
some men on the road, and that he was making^ 
a great deal of trouble for our people. He was 
under-selling us in a number of places, and 
sending out a better line of goods When I 
came in eighteen months ago, there was a letter 
awaiting me, which had been mailed on the day 
of my arrival. Mr. Gerard must have known 
when I was expected home. He seems to know 
everything. He asked me to call next day at 
twenty-five minutes past ten o'clock." 

" Mighty particular about the time!" 

**Yes, but that is part of the man. Wait. 
Well, at a little after ten o'clock, I went to the 
city and called at his office. Now there were 
at least twenty people waiting to see him. The 
clerk handed me a printed card with blanks^ 
asking for my name and business and whom I 
wished to see. This was a new thing to me, but 
I filled out the card and handed it back. He 
looked at it and said that I was expected, but 
that I was early— that my time was ten twenty- 
five. It was just ten twenty then. I probably 
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looked surprised; for he went on to say, * Mr. 
Gerard sees people just on time; step in here a 
moment.' I wondered if Mr. Gerard was go- 
ing to see all of those other people first, and if 
some of them were rivals waiting for a better 
place. It was a nervous time even for an old 
fellow, but then he was expecting me and that 
was encouraging. Did you ever hear about his 
office? Well, I will tell you. I sat near the 
window and saw the people one by one go out 
into a side hall and pass out. They never re- 
turned to the main office. Perfect system there. 
You get the credit of being admitted and if you 
are not wanted you are dismissed without being 
sent through the main office to be stared at or 
laughed at. Now, that arrangement is not so 
bad." 

" That's the way Johnson went out." 
** Yes, he went out the very morning I sat 
there by the window. I saw him before I was 
told that Mr. Gerard was waiting to see me. 
He thought he could bluff Mr. Gerard into giv- 
ing him a position. He had forced his way 
even into the private office, but Mr. Gerard 
gave him a glance which forced him into the 
street. 

** When I entered his private office, he was 
sitting with my card in his hand. He looked 
at the chair by his desk and said, 'Mr. Milligan, 
I took the privilege of calling you into my 

17 
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office to ask you some questions/ Of course I 
said 'yes' and sat down.*' 

"'Have you contracted with your house for 
next year?' 

" I said, 'No sir, the last contract covered a 
five-years' period and expires next month.' " 

" 'Thank you. I know something of you and 
your work. You work for a rival firm and 
actually out-sell our best men, when, as you 
know, our goods are much superior to the ones 
you sell.'" 

"Was he flattering you, Dan." 

" No, he doesn't flatter his men. He made 
me feel ashamed as he went on saying, 'Now 
Mr. Milligan, inferior goods should not be sold 
to dealers at the same prices that our goods sell 
simply because the salesman knows how to sell 
them; and I think you could do better selling 
our goods. Are you willing to try?' The 
question was so direct that I was embarrassed. 
I knew that I had forced goods on the market 
simply by talking them, and now I wondered if 
he wanted me to go over the same field and say 
to my customers last year's story was a lie. 
These are the best goods." 

" Was he trying to confuse you? " 

" That is what I was asking myself when he 
went on. 'Mr. Milligan,' he said, 'I want a good 
salesman. He must sell our goods and take an 
interest in the people reached. You would find 
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•tt hard to work with your old customers. Yes, 
I know. You will have to go into new territory. 
That, too, is difficult. Will you go?' " 

**Then I asked him something about the con- 
ditions. He handed me a slip of paper on 
which the territory, salary, expenses, and other 
items were carefully made out. That was not 
all I wanted to know, so I said: 'Mr. Gerard, I 
have a family, and at present see them once in 
three months. How often do you want a man 
to run in?' Now I shall never forget the look 
that came over his face. It looked as solid as a 
rock. I thought my chances were all lost. 
He was angry, and just here is where people 
misunderstand him. I thought he was angry 
at me. The next minute his anger had passed 
and he said: 'You can locate your family in a 
good railroad center of your territory and visit 
them as often as you can without neglecting 
your business. The mileage will be a little 
matter, but honest gervice is every thing. Will 
that do? Here is a contract. Take a little 
time to read it, and, if it pleases you, sign it and 
report to desk A to-morrow and begin work as 
soon as your time is your own.' " 

" The contract must have been all right." 

" It was, and here I get off, Joe." 

"Well, just what kind of a man is he? You 
have been working for him eighteen months. 
Do you like him? " 
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"I don't know. He is better than he seems^ 
He does the fair thing by his men. I think he 
is a good man, working himself into a business 
machine, but he is unwilling to get rich by the. 
sacrifice of other men. Good-bye, Joe." 

" Good-bye. Dan.'* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A SECOND LOOK AT THE COTTAGE IN THE GROVE, 

Love is an inherent instinct. The caged 
bird sings for a mate though none is seen. The 
passion is not cultivated either by the abun- 
dance of lovers or by their dearth. Its blessing 
or its pain is from within, not from without. Its 
phenomena appear in the heyday of youth, and 
come, not because of contact, but because the 
instinct itself is really genuine and strong 
enough to warrant its own perpetuity and the 
perpetuity of life itself. 

** 1 do not care to meet such a man,'' spoken 
with brave lips, with an honest and noble pur- 
pose, had absolutely no effect on the heart- 
yearnings of Lucy Winters. The deepest foun- 
tains of her being had been stirred. There was 
scarcely a consciousness of her own feeling; 
and yet a strange, dreamy desire, a curiosity 
possessed her, to know directly and personally 
this man who had come into her life. Although 
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she criticiscvi htm most deeply in her own heart 
and rebelled against what she believed to be 
true, she found herself making excuses, defend- 
ing him to friends who criticised him, saying 
that it must be a mistake, that he was a noble- 
minded man and a gentleman, that he could 
not be otherwise. She now experienced the 
most restless and miserable days of her life. 
To her father alone she spoke of him voluntarily^ 
It was at the noon hour, eleven days after the 
reception. 

" Papa, can any of the disagreeable stories 
about Mr. Gerard be true?" She stood the 
scrutiny of her father's eyes as well as might 
have been expected, but busied herself with her 
dessert as he answered. 

'*Mr. Gerard and I are rivals in business* 
Our company has been defeated at nearly every^ 
turn. He has perfected some process of manu- 
facturing which enables him to under-sell us„ 
and has secured the largest contracts which we 
have monopolized for years. I regard him as 
cold, but absolutely honest." 

This answer did not satisfy Lucy in the leasts 
since her inquiries were not directed to his 
business abilities. She half blushed as she 
said: 

**0h, but these other things — the rumors 
about his home." 

"The men who succeed and are conspicuous 
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in life, are talked about and misunderstood. J 
have not thought about them at all/' said Mr. 
Winters, coolly. *' The matters have not seemed 
vital. Of course, they may be true." 

Lucy had hoped to hear her father deny 
them; but as the topic was of no personal interest 
to him he paid little attention to it. She 
resolved within her heart to put the entire sub- 
ject aside and look upon it with as much indif- 
ference as he did. 

She busied herself with her music, practiced 
some songs for the next Sunday, and decided 
to make selections regardless of the opinions 
of Mr. Gerard; but in the end she had done the 
very opposite. She selected those which she 
thought he would most approve. Lucy was 
very indignant with herself at this weakness, 
and quite annoyed that she had for days denied 
herself a walk in the park simply because his 
cottage was at the other end. She put on her 
hat and walked out into the afternoon's fading 
light. She walked with quick and angry steps 
through the woods. She did not take the 
winding path, but followed almost a direct line 
to the stone wall. The woods resented her 
state of mind, the branches caught her, the 
vines seemed to tangle about her feet, and 
one branch tore her skirts. She was still more 
annoyed and kept upbraiding herself for think- 
ing about this man at all, and that now in her 
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very efforts to put him and his life out of her 
mind, she was going directly toward him — not 
unusual conduct under such circumstances. 
Her instinct was stronger than her will, and 
even while she felt that she was asserting her 
will, it was gently yielding to her love. 

Lucy had approached the stone wall two 
weeks before with pleasant musings in her 
heart, feeling that Mr. Gerard was an exception 
among men, noble and genuine, and that some 
of her best promptings might be realized in this 
man's noble life. To-day she was approaching 
it with hard, critical thoughts, yet trying to 
make herself believe that it did not matter — 
that she did not care; but the vision of 
the white-robed woman whom she had seen 
under the trees hurt her more than she knew. 
To-day she walked directly to the wall and 
looked again under the maples across to the 
river. The beauty seemed to have gone out of 
the landscape — she thought it quite common- 
place and indifferent. The sunlight hurt her 
eyes and she frowned at it all, when slowly again 
the door in the west wing opened and some 
one stepped out into the sun. It was a woman 
clothed in black, even the head being covered. 
She wondered at this. The woman stepped a 
little aside and reached out her hand to some 
one still within the door,who from appearance was 
very feeble and leaned upon thatoutstretched arm 
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as she came out into the sunlight, which warmly 
bathed the white-robed Romney Mathews and 
the Sister in black. They turned to walk, 
very slowly, labored step by labored step, the fig- 
ure in black finding it necessary to place a sup- 
porting arm around the figure in white. They 
turned their faces toward the wood and Lucy 
found all the resentment going out of her heart. 
The tenderness of the picture, and all that it re- 
vealed, was bringing new knowledge to her heart, 
and shame at the wrong she had done Mr.Gerard. 
The woman in black wore the vestments of a 
Sister of Mercy, and where she dwelt there 
could be no crime. And this picture of the 
woman in white and the woman in black, walk- 
ing slowly under the trees, living in the steady 
baptism of the afternoon's light, told Lucy*s 
heart a tale of suffering and pathos. The hard, 
steady look she had noticed so often in Philip's 
face, now bore a new meaning. She saw into 
the effort of his will, the steady holding back 
of his innerself, the protest against his surround- 
ings. She looked long and willingly, and this 
time her heart said, " Oh, that every one could 
know! how good it would be." 

How much that figure in black had done for 
Gerard! Those angels of earth, are they not 
heaven's angels, too? By some divine mystery, 
even as the world's Christ and Elder Brother 
was born of woman, so these white-souled 
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sisterhood carries, redeemed the reputation of a 
noble man. 

Lucy went slowly through the park with a 
sweet sense of relief in her heart. Every tree, 
shrub, and flower was beautiful. There was no 
cloud of doubt to obscure the sun of love. Her 
heart was warm, her face glowing when she 
entered the house. 

If Gerard could have known! 



i 



CHAPTER XXX. 

WHY DID HE DO IT? 

Duty is not always plain. The passion, the 
heroism of duty is clear enough, but the path is 
a winding one, intersected, branching, danger- 
strewn, but ascending. Beautiful are the feet 
that find it and walk therein! 

To Romney the word had become obscure; 
she had wandered so sadly. Impetuous, eager, 
proud, she had met so much misery and had 
contended wiih so much hardship. Briers grew 
across the path her delicate feet had trod. 
She lost her way. Poor, sweet-minded, pure- 
hearted, honest-purposed, and fragile, racked 
by the pain of disease, even her mind affected 
by it, now wretched in heart and body, she lay 
on her couch weeping in doubt, and wonder- 
ing if the word duty could have any meaning to 
her. The foolish but sensitive heart held a 
strange, hard secret. Roland, while alive, had 
never ceased to annoy her concerning the irregu- 
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larity in their marriage, and frequently when he 
was quarreling with her, had said that he could 
easily leave her and her child, as they were 
not legally married. This, with the fever of 
disease, the pains of her body, and all her 
other distresses, lay upon her enfeebled mind 
and pained and worried her constantly. Had 
she had less fear, she would have told Mn 
Gerard at once and asked his advice, but the 
hardest battles of life are those that are fought 
with our own embarrassments. To fight real 
externals is comparatively easy; but to conquer 
a fear, to fight a lie, to be honorable when there 
is no external necessity, when no one will 
know — only noble-minded people pass this test. 
To correct an error to the everlasting loss of 
personal happiness, with no motive but truth, 
with no demand except from the inner soul — 
oh, that the weak might be spared such trials t 
After many weary months of suffering, and 
fear that nearly crazed her brain, Romney was 
sheltered from want, and to her frail nature 
this meant much. Her child was cared for by 
a man whose honor she knew. In the past, his 
lofty ideals had chilled her; the intensity of his 
nature had awed her and cost her a life's hap* 
piness, and him much pain. Now he was giving 
her a service, a sacrifice without love, simply 
because he knew her, or because of a memory — 
or did he still love her? She could not hope 
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that; she even prayed that it might not be so; 
she even dared to hope that he would love 
another, though she saw no sign of this. As 
she hoped and prayed the tears rolled down her 
^hite cheeks unhindered, and dropped upon 
the little slender, silver-scaled hands. She 
looked at them wearily and smiled sadly as she 
lifted them and noticed the left one now nearly 
iingerless. The smile was sad but not selfish. 
Her poor heart was growing whiter and less 
proud day by day. The personal beauty that 
had once attracted all, was gone. Her body 
was growing weaker, but nobler purposes came 
into her heart than she had ever felt and 
out of the morbid fear that she was doing 
wrong in keeping back her secret, she resolved 
to tell Mr. Gerard in the evening that which 
lay upon her heart so heavily. Great heroism 
often arises from little things. Any irregularity 
in a marriage license can make no difference; 
even the law does not recognize it; but the 
insolent cowardice of her husband had wrought 
upon her sickened brain until, half insane, she 
believed that her boy was really nameless. Her 
brave resolution brought a quiet she had not 
known since Gerard's great protection had been 
thrown about her. 

Her hands lay quietly in her lap, and the 
tears dried on her face. The eyelids that were 
once fringed with eloquent lashes, closed, and 
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she slept with a look of supreme happiness on 
her face. A full hour passed thus over the 
quiet house. The Sister of Charity whose daily 
ministration had made her a heavenly blessing, 
looked in, and when she saw that restful expres- 
sion, knew that peace had come to her patient. 
With the knowledge which she herself had 
gained through years of trial and of patient 
service, she knew that this great peace came 
from within. The knowledge of the heart comes 
in no other way. As the Sister looked, a 
heavenly smile came upon her own face, and 
gratefully she crossed herself and prayed that 
peace might endure, and that this poor woman 
of many sorrows might at last be happy in mind. 
She did not know that the great quiet and 
peace had been purchased; that the poor girl 
had decided to risk all her hopes of happiness, 
and to pluck duty from its thorny stem and press 
it to her already aching breast. Even the 
sweet-faced Sister of Charity had something 
yet to learn of the inner heart of this poor 
woman whom sorrow had chastised and suffer- 
ing had refined with the cruelty for which God's 
mercy must atone. She could not understand, 
but prayed earnestly and tenderly, standing 
just behind her. When she lifted her head, she 
saw that Mr. Gerard had come in, and that he 
was standing close to the glass partition. A 
grateful smile hovered over his face when he saw 
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that quiet sleep had fallen upon the woman he 
had once loved. The Sister thought his lips 
murmured an Amen to her prayer. She noticed 
that he looked a little paler for a moment and 
that the firm, hard look about the mouth seemed 
to give way, a sort of yielding from within 
revealed itself. Soon she was grieved to see 
it pass; the poor Sister, who knew him so well, 
felt her eyes grow moist in disappointment as 
the old steady look again came into his eyes. 
He stood and watched for a moment longer, 
then turned away and passed out of the room. 
He was still relying upon his will. He thought 
to conquer the emotion that was rising in his 
heart. He feared it more than anything on 
earth. One tenderness arouses another. All 
the strong impulses of his nature were human. 
He loved his friend; he had loved his mother 
intensely. He had once allowed his whole 
heart to go out to Romney Thayer. With a 
strange force he could not understand, he had 
found the influence of Lucy Winters taking 
hold upon his heart. He was thrilled by the 
sound of her voice that first Sunday in church, 
even while he criticised her self-consciousness. 
He feared the laughter of the world as a miser 
might fear failure; he feared to make himself 
ridiculous in his own eyes. He could, endure 
pain, or anything that might come to him, but 
there must be no foolish yielding to sentiment. 
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There must be no revival of the old passion. 
It would kill him. It must stay down. He 
must conquer it. The look on his face was one 
of positive pain as he passed down the room. 
His old housekeeper saw that expression 
and started forward to speak to him, but 
he either did not see her, or could not trust 
himself; for he passed quickly out into the gar- 
den. Halting midway, he took a rosebud in his 
hand and half mechanically caressed it; the 
next moment he crushed it, thorns and all. 
His hand remained clinched, and, striding for- 
ward, he drew the beautiful bush from the soft 
black earth, unheeding, and only noticed what 
he had done when he turned back from the gar- 
den wall to continue his impatient walk. The 
hard look on his face changed into a sarcastic 
smile. A look almost of contempt for himself 
came over his face. It did not pass, but lin- 
gered like the one Paul had seen that morning 
at the hotel. It lingered while he replanted 
the bush he had torn from the black earth in 
which its tender roots had taken rest. It was 
a most painful sight. The good woman stood 
by the window, noting the tender care he 
bestowed upon the plant, pressing the earth 
about each little root, and yet half laughing at 
himself for the care he gave it. In her fond 
heart she may have thought of the care he wa& 
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giving to another, and for which he was receiv- 
ing nothing but pain in return. 

When the bush had been planted he passed 
slowly to the little fountain near the house; the 
eyes above watched him as he bathed his hands 
in the pure, clean water. When the softly 
clinging earth was washed away and every 
mark of the service which he had done the 
rose was gone, little wounds poured forth a red 
tide of blood, which mingled with the sparkling 
water that caressed his hand. He moved the 
hand gently from side to side, and watched 
with a strange fascination the little streams 
blending and losing themselves, slowly but 
effusively, in the clear water. So, morbidly, 
did he watch his own heart and analyze its joys 
and sorrows. Thoughtless of himself in every- 
thing else, he took careful note of all his joys 
and pains, and so added to his misery. The 
beginning of this habit dates back to the night 
of the micsicale. 

He was still watching the bright coloring of 
the water, when he heard the anxious voice of 
the housekeeper calling again and again for 
Arthur. He thought nothing of it at first; his 
mind was occupied with thoughts of the boy's 
future. He wondered if the frail little child 
would ever be able to run far, or would ever be 
as strong as other children are. He thought 
that, perhaps, by careful training the results of 
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suffering and early negligence would be overr 
come. He was somewhat startled at the anxiety 
in the voice that called Arthur, and when the 
boy was not found in the yard, he became 
alarmed. The child had strayed away; perhaps 
was lost. His alert mind thought of the street 
beyond the stone wall; then wondered if he 
could have strayed entirely through the park; 
he thought of the river that bent that way; he 
thought of the dangers of the street. His quick 
brain, ever ready to imagine all the possibilities 
of an occasion, was wondering what had hap- 
pened. Arthur lost! And quicker still his 
imagination filled in a hundred details. Alone 
on the streets — drowned in the river — what 
might not have taken place ? What would 
Romney think if her child was hurt, after he 
had promised protection? A plan of searchi 
All of this was thought out and imagined with 
a rapidity which made his brain hot ; and even 
his body burned with the fear of calamity. 
In that brief moment he wondered at the in- 
tensity of his anxiety, and even while he 
was planning, he wondered if he had actually 
learned to love the boy. 

"Where is Lyon?" Without waiting for a 
reply, he sharply whistled for the dog. He stood 
still for another moment, his anxious heart 
conjecturing what was best to do. Then, sur- 
prised that there was no answer to his call, he 
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whistled again, louder than before. This time 
he heard a bark. It was out beyond the wall. He 
turned with the happiest look on his face that 
it had known for months, crossed the garden, 
and sprang over the low wall that not only 
divided the knoll from the larger park beyond, 
but served as a fence along the road. There 
he saw Lyon, proud and important, and Arthur, 
clinging to his neck, half-dragged and half 
walking, dirty, bedrabbled, and crying. He 
had evidently wandered out upon the street, 
had lost his way, and had relied on the great 
dog to bring him home. The boy looked 
frightened and miserable, but evidently he saw 
something in Gerard's face that gave him free- 
dom; he came less timidly toward him, put out 
his arms, was caught to the stern man's breast, 
and at once tried to tell how it had all hap- 
pened. After some incoherent sobs and words 
intermingled, Gerard began to see what had 
taken place, and, as he carried him toward the 
house, said: 

** So you found the gates open?" 

"Yes, and a man with a great wagonful of ice 
was there." 

"Ha, ha, and you rode away on the wagon, 
and then you got lost and old Lyon brought 
you home." 

"I wanted to go down that way,*' said the 
little fellow, extending a pale, half-shriveled 
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liand toward the city, " but Lyon wouldn't go, 
and all at once he barked, and then you came." 
After some more sobbing, he said: 
** I am so hungry." 

**Well, you must not run away again. Your 
mamma would weep if she knew that her little 
boy was lost. Now, never mind, you mustn't 
cry now. You shall have your dinner, and Lyon 
shall have his, too. We will give Lyon lots to 
eat," he said, in a clumsy effort to stop the 
tears that distressed him. They were nearly at 
the door before Arthur spoke again. 
" Do you love Lyon? I do." 
" That's right. He is a good dog." 
**Do you love Lyon?" repeated the little 
fellow, " You didn't tell me." The large eyes, 
made very conspicuous by the pallor of the 
little fellow's face, were looking directly into 
Gerard's, and the two little hands were on his 
shoulders. An answer was expected. 

**Do you think, Arthur, that anyone could 
have such a fine dog and not love him? Such 
a good dog, too?" 

"You love him, then. I am glad." 
He leaned his weary little head upon the 
strong shoulder and was carried into the house 
and, wonder of wonders, direct to the glass par- 
tition. Romney, who had just awakened from 
her slumbers, and who was still happy with the 
resolution that was in her heart, smiled with a 
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wonderful happiness when she saw Philip witlf 
the boy in his arms, and heard through the 
vibrating wires, *' Mamma, this little man ran^ 
away, followed an ice wagon, and got lost* 
Lyon found him, or went with him; no harm has^ 
been done, and here he is." 

He was placed by the glass to receive his 
reward or punishment, but the fear had all gone 
out of the little fellow's eyes, and he looked up^ 
with confidence into those steady, cool ones» 
At last he had learned that there was no severity 
behind their steady look. It was he who broke 
the silence, saying: 

** Mamma, Mr. Gerard carried me from the 
street up here — and he loves Lyon because 
Lyon knew the way home — and mamma, Vtxt 
dreadful hungry." 

The good housekeeper, whose heart had beea 
very anxious, interrupted, saying: " Perhaps hisr 
appetite has come at last, and this run in the 
air has really done him good. Come with me; 
come with auntie and get some clean clothes^ 
and all you want to eat.'' This was said in the 
warmest negro dialect. 

** You may bring him back after his dinner, 
when he is dressed. I want to see him." And 
they went out. 

"When he returns, Romney, I will have to 
talk to him. I was really quite alarmed at his 
going away. He is so frail, and many things: 
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might happen to him on the streets. Lest he 
should get lost or hurt, I shall have to teach 
him not to go away. You may listen to every- 
thing I tell him and, if I make any mistakes, 
you can interrupt me. I will understand.'' 

Poor Romney. Her heart was full. Mr. Gerard 
was constantly talking and planning as though 
their relations would never end, as though she 
could stay on perpetually; and her poor heart 
felt so guilty and so sensitive. She lifted her 
timid eyes to his, but did not dare to look the 
love she felt. His own expression was actually 
a study; he seemed to be asking a favor and 
waiting for an answer. Deference, respect in 
the look, nothing more. 

"You are very good, Mr. Gerard." How 
she longed to call him Philip! ** It will be such 
a comfort to have you impress the matter on 
his mind, so that he will not forget what you 
say. He remembers every remark you make, 
but — " noticing the look of embarrassment and 
timidity upon her face, he said: 

"You want to say something more?" 

" Yes, but—" 

"Speak freely. Can I say anything to make 
you feel entirely free? Nothing could make 
me more wretched than to know that you would 
leave unspoken any wish which we could 
gratify." 

This speech, the longest he had made of a 
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personal nature, cost him a great struggle, and 
his hands sought his forehead with a strange 
gesture of bewilderment. 

•* I have something to tell you." 

•• Yes," he said, with a great deal of deference, 
"is it necessary?" 

*• O, don't make my duty any harder!" 

** I make your duty harder? God! I?" 

** O forgive me! I did not reproach you — 
after all you have done, that would be strange 
ingratitude." 

** Please do not refer to — " 

•* No, I will not thank you, nor shall I ever 
try to do so; but I must tell you something — 
something about Arthur, about myself, about — " 

She could not mention Roland's name, but 
looked with a troubled glance at Mr. Gerard's 
face and hesitated. 

" Yes, I understand. You feel that you must 
tell me? Then I shall listen, but if it could be 
avoided, it were better — not to say. it — better 
for me not to hear." 

" O, but you must listen. It is a duty I owe 
to you — to Arthur — to everybody. I had not 
been happy since you brought me here, but was 
as unhappy as before I came, until I had decided 
to make you listen to my story ; and then a sweet 
rest came and I have been so happy; I could 
think good thoughts again, the bitterness went 
out of my heart, and a feeling came which I 
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have not known for months. You will hear me 
after Arthur has gone upstairs?" 

Eag^er to see Mr. Gerard in the presence of his 
mother, Arthur came in hastily and gravely seated 
himself on Mr. Gerard's knee. This, too, was an 
event, and be listened to his correction with an 
attention that knew no wavering. 

" Now, Arthur, if you should get lost again, 
which I hope will not happen, what will you 
do?" 

** I will call Lyon and he will bring me home." 

** But if Lyon is very, very far away and 
doesn't come, then what will you do?" 

•* 1 — why — then I — " He ended the speech 
with a bewildered look. 

** Then you would be lost, and mamma would 
feel very badly, and she would weep, and your 
good nurse auntie would weep. And what would 
we do without our boy?" 

"Would you weep?" 

" Now ril tell you what to do. If you get 
lost, you must look for a policeman. You know 
what a policeman is like?" The little fellow 
nodded. *'You are to ask him to bring you 
home; and when there is no policeman, you 
must go into a store, tell them your name and 
ask them to bring you to Mr. Gerard's house. 
When you go into the store, the people will say, 
'What! is this little man lost? What is your 
name, and where do you want to go? Where 
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do you live?' Then you will have to tell them. 
Now we will see if you understand. We will 
play that you are lost. 'What is your name^ 
my boy?'" 

" Arthur." 

*' Arthur, yes; but tell the rest of your name* 
What is your other name?" 

A great moment had come for the womaa 
who sat listening to the lesson. The one sen- 
sitive point in her poor deceived heart was 
touched. Inadvertently the conversation had 
touched upon that which she had led her dis- 
eased brain to fear, and when Arthur said, " I 
know no other name," his words voiced the 
agony within her heart. She gave a great sob^ 
and piteously begged them to take the boy 
away and leave her and Gerard alone. Won- 
dering very much, the frail little fellow allowed 
himself to be carried away. The Sister of 
Mercy devoutly and anxiously crossed herself^ 
and, bewildered in heart and mind, moved inta 
the shadows. 

Mr. Gerard now turned, more kindly than he 
knew, toward the poor woman who had half 
risen from her chair with a mighty effort, and 
had placed her two small hands against the 
glass wall for support. Her whole soul wasv 
asking him to understand her and to appreciate 
the sensitive condition of her mind. He was 
thinking very fast, but could not understand.. ^ 
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Though remembering the words Arthur had 
spoken, he could give them no meaning, and, 
so simply repeating, inarticulately, and with 
a questioning inflection, ** * I know no other 
name?' What can it mean? How can these 
words affect you so?" No look of shame 
passed over her face, and yet she bowed her 
head, and only perplexed sorrow and anxiety 
showed in her face. 

" He has no other name," was the answer, 
and in a broken way she told him all the story, 
and at last her secret was out. Another was 
involved — a greater one. She could not tell, 
but he understood the unkindly treatment, the 
shame and struggle of all the past years. It 
was a moment which a bad woman could not 
have endured. Philip tried to explain to her 
that the name of the child was assured; that 
the whole matter was a cruel deception; but he 
saw that his words troubled her, and that her 
fears could not be reasoned away. As she 
grew nervous and chafed under his words, he 
stopped. A full minute passed in which he 
forebore asking her the questions that were 
burning in his mind. He asked and answered a 
thousand questions. Probable and improbable 
solutions passed through his imagination. 

**So your boy has no name but Arthur, and 
you really feel that it matters." 

Her look showed that it was a matter of life 
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and death to her. To him it seemed a little thing. 
What she had suffered at the hands of Roland 
Mathews seemed much. He sat thinking, 
and while he thought, was playing with the 
little wounds which the rose thorns had made 
in his hand an hour before. He pressed them 
to know how keenly they hurt. 

'•Why did you tell me this? '* 

*'Why, I had to tell you. It was unjust to 
stay and not let you know. It was wrong to 
wait so long, but I had suffered so much, and 
Arthur—" 

Gerard smiled to think why this woman who 
had suffered so much could not be content with 
the sorrows she had, but that her poor, feeble 
brain should add other sorrows to her heart. 
It seemed to him a cruelty that even disease had 
no ri^ht to inflict upon a weak woman. He 
thought a little longer, and it may have passed 
through his mind that one little wound, more 
or less, in his hand did not matter. The rose 
that had been torn from its natural settings — 
the frail, beautiful woman, who might have 
been the adornment of any home, had been 
ruthlessly transplanted, and some one must 
protect and help her. At last his mind was 
made up. 

" Romney — his voice was quite tender — " no 
matter what the past has been, this is to be 
your resting place always. You gave your love 
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to another." He was looking intently at his 
wounded palm, or he would have noticed some- 
thing in her face that might have changed his 
thoughts of this woman. 

** It is good of you to shield him. Well, I am 
not curious. I honor your love the more that 
you can forgive his unkindness. Such a love 
was worth a very great sacrifice, and certainly 
deserved no wrong. Forgive me if I seem 
unkind. It is my knowledge of you that urges 
me on. Your boy certainly has a right to his 
father's name, but that does not matter. If you 
feel that he has no right to it, I respect that 
feeling, but see only one way to right the mat- 
ter. I care for the boy a great deal. He can 
be much to me. Shed no more tears — you 
have shed enough. Your sorrows have been 
great. Romney," — she started at the passion 
in the word — it thrilled her. It must have 
startled him as well. It had stirred as great a 
fountain of emotion in his own heart as it had 
in hers. Although his eyes were very calm, he 
was a little paler than usual. 

" If you can, grant me a wish, but do it only 
at your pleasure; and if I give you pain, let it 
be less when you know that I ask this for you 
and for your boy. May I go on?" 

'' Surely no plan you make can give me pain» 
Mr. — my dear friend." 

•* I do not know " — a long pause. ** Let mc 
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give," he spoke the words one at a time, " the-—' 
boy — my — name. He will be under my care 
and will forget the past, if you are willing. 
Can you consent?" 

"You bewilder me. How can that be done? 
He would think of his father with shame. I 
am not your wife." 

*' I see. Can I say forgive me? Since you 
came here I have tried to help you. Only 
twice each day have I yielded to an impulse to 
see you. When long ago I offered you my love 
and life — don't look alarmed, I shall not refer 
to it again, and only do so now out of necessity 
— you did not love me, and therefore could not 
marry me. But now, surely, there is no reason 
why I cannot give my name to your child, even 
though he was born of the love you gave 
another. Indeed, there is no reason why I 
should not give you both my name. Can you 
not consent?" 

" But it would not be right." 

How much thinking the poor woman s 
mind had been doing before she could make 
that reply. She saw the future; she saw the 
man whom she loved— whom she had always 
loved, offering himself to her; she saw herself 
caged, withering with disease, unable to requite. 
No faltering in her mind, no plea for time, no 
weak waiting, no •* let me think," but a clear^ 
strong ring from her utmost soull 
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" It would not be right for me selfishly to hold 
your life. The time may come when another — " 

** I think you might have spared me that^" 

This was the first word of reproach that he 
had ever spoken to Romney Thayer, and it 
cost him much regret afterward. After a little 
silence, Romney said, half to herself, half to him : 

** You must have loved me all these years as I 
have you, or you could not do it. Oh, that I 
had said ' yes ' at a time when my life could have 
been a blessing to you." 

"Then you consent?" said Gerard, making no 
reply to her last speech. "Good. To-day Arthur 
Gerard is born." 

Late that night Gerard was standing in the 
open air with uncovered head, thinking out his 
strange career. As some solitary Indian might 
stand by a pine upon the mountain side, wonder- 
ing at the mystery of the stars, the tumbling 
waters in the canyon, or the immutable silence of 
the eternal hills, so Philip Gerard thought of the 
great and surging currents of his life; thought 
of the strange fatality that tore this frail flower 
from the shores of its beautiful youth, and flung 
it bruised and broken at his feet; wondered and 
thought, and with a cynical smile upon his lips, 
said to his own resolute will, " How little you 
have decided for yourself; how much has been 
done for you and given to you in spite of your- 
self." 
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If he thought of Lucy Winters in these weeks^ 
it is the secret of his own heart and of her con- 
fidence. We have no right to guess. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



THE LOST CHILD. 



A new atmosphere had settled over the 
romantic little cottage in the grove. For three 
months the air of mystery about it had increased, 
public gossip had grown more curious over it, 
and public criticism was very bitter. 

Romney Thayer, with all that she brought 
into the life of Philip Gerard, had been in the 
little cottage but a day or two before rumors 
began to stir in the air. And they had increased 
with the days. With all of Philip's will-power 
and steadiness of purpose, he could not help 
revealing to the curious the change which had 
taken place within himself. It is true that he 
sat as quietly in his beautiful carriage as before; 
his face was not less pale; the strong lines of 
will seemed as clearly marked. He rode 
with the same sti£E elegance that had character- 
ized him when he drove to the scene of the 
tragedy which ended the life of Romney 'shus. 

band. But even the little Italian flower-woman 
19 r289) 
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at the corner of the office building had noticed 
the look of interest in his eyes, and the poorly 
concealed elation in his step. And although 
she forebore mentioning it, she knew that some- 
thing new had come into the heart of this great 
man whose kindness had helped her so often. 
It was an evening three months after Rom- 
ney had taken her abode in the chamber behind 
the glass partition. In the office of the great 
manufacturing establishment, exactly at three 
o'clock, not a moment earlier, not a moment 
later, the firm voice of dictation stopped. There 
was a quiet, " That is all for to-day," and the 
busy fingers laid aside the pencil with which 
running notes and memoranda were constantly 
made while the busy man was answering letters, 
formulating plans and directing the mighty 
machinery which belongs to any great business 
in this nineteenth century. Letter after letter 
was studied, the situation reviewed with a flash. 
the answer created within the brain, weighed, 
then formulated. But precisely at three, the 
silver chime floated softly from the elegantly 
carved, massive case of a clock which had been 
regulated by the hands of the maker, under 
Philip's directions, to strike only at three. To 
his secretary he said, "We have worked fast and 
well to-day. When you have written these 
letters, it will be time to rest. To-morrow we 
shall begin at one. That is all." 
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After these few kind words to the stenog- 
rapher, he arose, closed his own desk with a 
firm but noiseless movement, stepped quickly 
to the window, and smiled with easy satisfaction 
to see the two glossy horses driven by that 
faithful coachman who never came late. He 
descended the steps as his finely polished 
carriage was whirled to the door. The hoofs 
had scarcely ceased to ring out a greeting, when 
he stepped lightly into the carriage, with a 
rewarding nod to the coachman on the condition 
of the horses which drew him every afternoon, 
with spirit and pride, to that place he had been 
learning to call home. 

All business was forgotten. That accurate 
hand which never put down a wrong name, 
figure, or data, was resting lazily on the gloved 
left. His entire bearing had the ease and ele- 
gance which denote a man above his surround- 
ings, unconscious of his own settings; a man who 
would be self-conscious in ugly surroundings 
only, but who, when pleased, enjoys without 
thinking of his pleasures. 

"Drive fast to-night, Sam," is the order, as he 
looks about the busy streets. More sharply the 
hoofs rang out the merry answer. Block after 
block is passed. One stop is made at the 
florist's, and again the brave horses beat out the 
rich music of their lives on the paving stones. 
The people who had seen that white set face 
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driving quickly through the streets for years are 
now more deeply interested in it than ever, but 
they are all wondering what the spirit of roman- 
ticism which has gathered about this man, really 
means. They turn to their companions with a 
new bit of gossip on their lips each day. 

A little friend whom he had met at college, now 
a school teacher, came out of her building every 
afternoon at the hour when Mr. Gerard was wont 
to be driving by on his way home from the 
office. She noticed the look he wore that day 
and remembered it with pleasure. She told it 
to Lucy Winters as a glad bit of gossip. It was 
very brief, but it meant much to Lucy, for she 
had studied that character with intense and 
tender earnestness. The little teacher simply 
said, "He seemed to be smiling, and he held 
some flowers in his hands." 

Unconscious that he was being so closely 
observed, and while still in the busy streets, he 
lifted the flowers to his face. He was wrapped 
in thought, a warmer light dwelt in his eyes. 
Perhaps he was softening. He may even have 
wondered whether he would be able to kiss 
Arthur when the boy should come bounding out 
to meet him. All that the sacred room con* 
tained, the gentle patient in soft white robes, 
typical of dying life, and the other saintly woman 
in black, came before him. Then followed the 
picture of a frail little boy with cunning, mis- 
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chievous eyes, running to meet him. Gerard 
had forgotten his surroundings. To his ears 
there was no clanging of hoofs upon the pave- 
ment. He was in a half trance-like state; his 
brain alone was alive. For a little space there 
was no disappointment, no keen sorrow, nothing 
but a warm sun and the thought of good, happy 
hours. 

The hoofs have ceased to strike their music, 
and are falling upon the yielding gravel. The 
graceful branches of the trees touch the swell- 
ing, panting sides. The animals fling their 
hoofs in eager pride, and stamp them down 
with the joy of life. At last they stop at his 
door. He looks to see it swing open, and 
listens to hear a glad welcome from childish 
lips. For the first time since Arthur became 
Arthur Gerard, the boy is not there to greet 
him with childish love and curiosity. We have 
a right to wonder how deeply he was disap- 
pointed. He ascended the steps and passed 
from the hall into the old sitting-room, and 
there a picture, the like of which no one could 
paint, greeted him. He had seen the love-lit 
face of the Madonnas, painted by the masters; 
he had often seen the lines of sorrow on can- 
vas and in life; he knew the look of love as 
well; he had once beheld his own face, by 
moonlight, in the mirror of his little room at 
college, and had trembled at the sight until he 
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dared to strike the image and scatter the picture 
to fragments. Here a new picture greeted him. 
As had been his wont every day since the mar- 
riage contract was signed, on entering the house,, 
his eyes immediately sought the glass partition, 
behind which lived the woman who had brought 
to his life a blight, and, perhaps, was now bring- 
ing him his redemption. There, standing in 
her own strength, dressed in the softest white, 
with lace effects about the throat and hands,, 
stood Romney. Her face bore a look of love 
so tender that he could not speak, but lifted the 
flower- offerings in his hand and tenderly held 
them out toward her. He recalled that warm 
night when the rain was falling on grass and 
leaves, and two warm, passionate arms had beea 
thrown about him. Passion had burned within 
him at that time, and he felt that now another 
great moment of his life had come to him. He 
had earned his own success, his own fortune; yet 
the honor, love, and inner life of the man he did 
not shape. The tenderness of his life, the pain,, 
even the hardness, had come to him without 
his choosing. To this man, who commanded 
at will hundreds of other men, the more vital 
experiences of life had come as to a child, and 
he stood helpless, reverent, ready to learn. 

The wonderful love that lifted Romney to her 
feet, was shining in the eyes; but another look, 
one of intense and overwhelming pity and 
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tress, was in that face as well. He knew that 
it meant something concerning himself and 
he became almost weak in his anxiety to know 
what was coming. The pale lips behind the 
glass parted, the hands were partly lifted, and 
the woman in white began to speak. Her voice, 
tender in spite of disease, was plainly heard 
through the telephone drums. The figure in 
black, with serene face, tenderly supported 
Romney and would have seated her; but Rom* 
ney shook her head and continued to speak. 
A helpless pity shone in her eyes and was 
photographed in Philip's sensitive soul. Her 
eyes and every quiver of her lips served as 
interpreters. Finally he said, firmly, but with 
a tender cadence in his voice, ''You mean 
Arthur." 

Her eyes answered his with looks of sorrow. 
As he turned to the Sister of Mercy, she bowed 
her head to answer yes; and lower still to hide 
her tears. 

" Tell me," he said, in a voice as distressed 
as Romney's own, "tell me, tell me quickly. 
What is the matter? How? Where?" 

Both women looked longingly at him, but 
neither had yet the courage to speak, although 
both desired to end his anxiety as soon as pos- 
sible. Again he spoke, taking matters into the 
grasp of his will, *' I must know — where is the 
boy? Romney, Sister, where?" 
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Again he paused in ddubt and wonderment. 
Listen, the woman in white, the woman from 
the grave, is speaking. 

" Bring the flowers nearer. Oh that I could 
receive them from your hand! Then sit down 
and let me tell you all I have to say." 

She was seated by the glass partition, while 
Gerard sat facing her. His eyes were fixed 
intently upon her, and he was very white and 
very still. At last, when Romney had gained 
a little strength, she began to speak, saving her 
energy as best she could and talking very 
slowly, her broken voice quivering through all 
the room. 

** You will not let me tell you of my love," 
she said, ** of all that your kindness moves me 
to tell; but now perhaps, forgive me Philip, it 
will do you good to know how my heart aches 
for you. To-day I sat, with all your gifts sur- 
rounding me; with flowers by my side; and here, 
where I could hear each little ripple of Arthur's 
laughter, I was watchmg my boy. Nurse was 
giving him his bath in that very room where I 
might see him. I saw the garments your kind- 
ness has provided him. We women notice 
such things, and I am his mother. My love 
rose with a mother's longing to clasp him to 
my heart and love him freely. Think how long 
it is since I have kissed him or felt his lips upon 
mine. I grew quite jealous of good old " auntie " 
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"when I saw her caress and pat his little legs and 
arms, and I was almost crazed with joy to hear 
him laugh, and see him splash the water into 
her face. He lifted up his arms, so small and 
frail, to have them dried." 

Her voice died out. Gerard did not know 
whether she was weary or struggling with 
somt great emotion. He looked intently into 
her face and saw that she was overcome 
by sorrow, although she tried to conceal 
it. A long pause followed. At last their 
eyes met. He saw the agony that she was 
iiot able to conceal, the mighty struggle of 
her soul. He rose to his feet almost helpless, 
and raised his hand as if to crush the crystal 
screen between them, that he might take her 
into his arms. The old love seemed surging 
back upon him. As he gathered his forces, she 
tottered to her feet, supported by the Sister of 
Mercy, laid her hands upon the glass and spoke 
once more. 

** Wait, don't. Love, I saw the white marks 
upon the back of my boy. The bruises made by 
the cane will never heal. They have become 
^* white sores." 

Her voice ceased again, and she once more 
became a weak woman relying upon another's 
will. She had performed her act of heroism. 
The blood had burned out its energy and she 
stood only by the support of the Sister. The 
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flowers which Gerard still held in his hand were 
crushed. Both hands were again slightly lifted, 
but this time not to strike. He was laboring 
with the emotion in his own heart. A look of 
agony, almost madness, stole into his eyes. He 
half turned and felt himself hardening for this 
new blow. He heard a sob, and then an ex* 
clamation of happy pathos; he looked and saw 
Arthur clinging to his mother's skirts; they were 
together; both going the slow, sad way to the 
grave. They had taken him behind the glass 
screen. As Philip saw it, a sad joy lit up his 
face. He saw Romney place one hand upon 
her boy's head, while the other sought her 
troubled breast as she fervently said: 

'' God has given him to me; I was so weak, sa 
poor; it was so hard to go alone; God has given 
him to me; I needed him; it may be best." 

Her philosophy failed to move the proud 
man. He forced down his emotion. If there 
was any tenderness or pathos in his heart, it did 
not reveal itself. He struggled for a moment^ 
then walked slowly toward the door of com- 
munication between the apartments. He in- 
tended to go in and share their fate. He could 
not lose everything. Madness would come. 
He must hold his early love in his arms. He 
had resolved to kiss the child. But these two 
women understood the great man's heart. Na 
one else in the city knew him so well. Friends 
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had called him heartless and cold; but these 
knew bis love and resolution. They knew that 
beneath that pale face there was burning love. 
When he siezed the door to open it, he found it 
locked. He struck it fiercely. The muscles 
of his face were working strangely. The mad- 
ness of desire came over him. The passion that 
surged in his veins that first night when he came 
to the city and entered into the drunken 
debauch, came again; his voice was almost 
fierce when he said: 

"Let me in. He is my boy: I love him. 
Great God! Can I have nothing! I will have 
you both. Let me in. What is disease, and 
what is death? What is heaven, if I cannot be 
with you and him?" 

The woman in white, overcome with agony 
and grief and fear, could not reply. The child 
was leaning on the glass wondering at Philip's 
wild air. The Sister said, " It was her wish to 
save you. God sends trials, and brave men 
face them." 

'* Don't preach! I am not a saint; I am not 
even a man. What is strength without hope?" 
And with a weakness of nerves creeping over 
him, he felt his will consumed. He rushed 
across the room to the little glass case behind 
which stood the bottles of liquor sent him the 
Christmas before by Mr. Smithers. With ner- 
vous fingers he tried to open the doors. The 
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key would not turn. He shattered the glass 
with a blow, and with his bleeding hand seized 
a flask of brandy and poured its contents into a 
goblet, with all the passion which his father 
must have known, when, disappointed, he fled 
from Germany and sank to the plane of a 
drunken farmer. He raised the glass to his 
lips. He heard a cry behind him, and turn- 
ing, saw a vision from heaven, as it were. No 
guardian angel ever gazed with deeper yearn- 
ing upon a victim of distressing accidents, than 
did Romney, who, with uplifted hands, looked 
upon him and cried: 

''Oh, Philip! if you do, I shall die in despair; 
for I am guilty of all your sorrows." 

He pushed out his hand as if to ward off a 
blow. His hold upon the glass tightened. He 
felt his will-power coming back. He set the 
goblet in its place and turned his burning eyes 
upon the Sister whose own, streaming with 
tears, were turned toward the heaven whence 
her inspiration came. " Pray aloud," he said, as 
he bowed his head. 

While the soft, sweet voice was trembling out 
its thanksgiving and prayer, Lyon came march- 
ing slowly into the room and, as if instinctively 
feeling his master's pain, held his nose against 
Philip's hand. The Sister's prayer for peace in 
this great man's heart was answered; for he 
relaxed, and while his eyes still bore a hard and 
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troubled look, his lips trembled a little and the 
hands that stroked and held the old dog's head 
shook with emotion. 

What followed was but a natural sequence. 
A half hour had gone by when Arthur, held in 
the closer confinements of the narrow quarters 
with his mother, their first greetings and ca* 
resses having ended, eager for something with 
which to play, asked for the old dog. It was 
the natural request of childhood. In it was no 
selfishness or thoughtlessness. The Sister tried 
to silence him. Romney heard and would have 
avoided a repetition of the question; but Philip 
had already heard. As he always finished that 
which he had begun, he arose and said, '*Come» 
Lyon, Arthur would be lonesome without you. 
Open the door, please. Do not fear that I shall 
enter. You need me yet." And into that 
room the great dog marched in silence, his 
master's last sacrifice to his boyhood's love. 

An hour later Romney was lying in the soft 
light of the setting sun, and Arthur was sleep- 
ing with his head on Lyon's shaggy body. The 
Sister of Mercy lifted her eyes and saw a new 
contentment upon the face of the man whose 
energy and will she almost feared, yet admired. 
Such a look she had never seen except in the 
face of a saint. She looked upon it with rev* 
erent eyes and wondered if he could be praying. 
After a long silence, through which his eyes 
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never once left the couch on which the frail, 
tired, worn-out form of Romney lay, he said, 
very slowly and kindly: 

** Romney, all is well. It is best so. You have 
brought me not so much sorrow as good. You 
could not have done otherwise. I was not 
made to be loved; some people fear me, some 
admire me, but that does not matter; it is enough 
to have loved; men like me cannot expect to 
be loved. You gave me my opportunity. I 
will sit here by you until you fall asleep. God 
grant you good rest after this weary day. Now 
rest." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

SOME LITTLE THINGS THAT ARE IMPORTANT. 

Thoughtful consideration of others is a virtue 
appreciated not alone in religious circles. The 
appreciation of a warm and tender personality 
is universal. Brilliant careers no longer bewil- 
der even in America. There is much more 
interest in knowing whether a man is happy 
and contented than in knowing the measure of 
his material success. People admire the intel- 
lectual power of men, and hence the thought 
and energy which Gerard threw into all his 
business relations was recognized. It is grati- 
fying to know that he could win in the mighty 
game; but it is more satisfying to know that in 
all the years of his most intense struggle he was 
courteous and generous. Not only was he con- 
siderate of those about him, but he did what so 
many men fail to do, he remembered those 
from whom he was separated. He may have 

been cold — he was not forgetful. A tender 
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correspondence passed between mother and 
son. How eagerly were the stories of his suc« 
cess read in that sad country home, and what a 
constant influence for good were the long and 
beautiful messages which he read over and 
over, again and again at his fireside. 

The one melancholy memory of which Gerard 
spoke to Paul just after his mother's death, was 
that he could not relieve her isolation nor miti- 
gate her struggle. His father would not 
permit. 

The end of his father's career, inevitably sad, 
came some years later. Although Gerard 
made every effort to lessen the pathos of the 
ending, his advances were proudly refused, as 
had been all offers of help. At least something^ 
of dignity appeared at the close of his father's 
life. 

The freedom with which Paul called upon 
Philip for any favors he wished, speaks loudly 
for the genuineness of his friendship; for favors 
grudgingly given Paul could not have accepted. 
The frank relation which existed between thent 
is indicated by a letter which Paul wrote at the 
time when he was struggling to bring back to 
his mother all that she had sacrificed for his 
education and pleasure. The letter follows: 

"My dear Gerard, — 

Again I must rely upon you. I have written you 
often before of my plans. I must have the old home. 
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but as yet cannot buy it. You may rent it for us, fur- 
nishings and all. The draft enclosed will be sufficient, 
I think. If not, let me know. My last song is good. 
The critics say so. In a year, perhaps I can buy the 
home. Mamma must be rewarded. 

We are coming back to the city to live. First, on 
her account— you can understand why I put this first; 
and second, because I want to be near you. 

Your letters are a joy to me, and, if you would let 
me tell mamma everything, all that you are passing 
through, I mean, her letters might— but you will have 
your own way. You may prevent our helping you, but 
you cannot prevent our loving you. So I am as ever 
and always. Yours affectionately, 

Paul." 

The first part of the letter which Philip wrote 
in answer to the one above was very congratu- 
latory. It breathed a sympathy with Paul in 
all his joys and yet the writer's heart was 
heavy, for in the same letter he told of the 
death of Romney and of the weakening Arthur. 
Every word breathed deep pathos and regret. 
It was a tender, but very sad narative of her 
poor life. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



A MILLIONAIRE. 



Great, stern-faced, masterful men were once 
romping boys. The evolution is sometimes 
quiet, sometimes spectacular yet powerful. The 
hard-faced men of finance, the iron masters, who 
appear in the world of commerce as stern char- 
acters, may have extremely romantic lives in 
another. Philip Gerard, successful promoter, 
owner now of a new process in handling steel, 
looked upon by men of commerce and women 
of society as stern and cold, was still the Philip 
Gerard whom Romney Thayer had once moved 
with her romping ways and whom Lucy Winters 
could thrill with her song. The sterner side 
of his life, however, deceived the world simply 
because it was all that he gave the world a chance 
to see. To the public he was a master of busi- 
ness and that alone. 

Many changes had taken place in the years 
just passed, ^owever no surprises had come. 

(306) 
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Romney Thayer and her boy were slowly 
fading out of his life. His business increased 
faster than he cared to have it do, and yet he 
was engaged in the game and must play it to the 
end. What a different impression some might 
have had, could they have been present in his 
office to watch the workings of this man for a 
single week. We must speak of the day when 
he found that he had climbed into that exclusive 
<:lass of rich men whom the world has nicknamed 
millionaire. He had reached the independence 
which brings to so many satisfaction, exultation, 
and pride. 

The day found him busy at his desk. The 
business hours passed as usual. Pale, quick, 
calm, he received managers of departments, 
errand boys, messengers, and clerks. The door 
swung open without noise, and each person who 
entered laid a written statement of his report 
or request at his left hand and then stood to 
receive his instructions, commands, or advice. 
There was no confusion, yet great speed; no 
excitement, except in the hot and busy brain. 
Matters involving thousands of dollars were 
disposed of as quietly and as promptly as the 
smaller matters had been in former years. There 
was no need for delay. Every detail of his 
business was clear in his mind. He never 
decided the same question twice. It cost too 
much time. He knew every department's work 
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and simply watched and urged it on. He- 
demanded short, written statements from all of 
his managers, as it made his men more accurate 
and educated them to think clearly, it also kept 
them from asking him for information or in- 
structions on matters which they themselves 
could think out; again, it saved time. His mea 
had all been annoyed at first at this exaction^, 
but now they liked it. All who worked for hinv^ 
were as proud of his powers as soldiers are of 
a successful general. "Good" written by his 
pencil on a report, inspired a manager for weeks^ 
Only once had he given his hand to a manager 
to thank him for a service. It was an event 
and equal to a promotion. The promotion, 
soon followed. 

The following incident will give an insight, 
into the watchfulness with which he crowded 
his interests and cared for the army under his^ 
employ. 

In the report which his bookkeeper pre- 
sented, he noticed an item concerning a Mr» 
Carter who was an accurate, good, department 
bookkeeper, but a man of limited energy. He 
asked to have Mr. Carter sent into his office. 
Never before had he been summoned. There 
was no fear on the part of this employee, but a 
little awe, strange as it may seem, for Mr. Carter 
was nearly thirty-five years old and his general 
but twenty-nine. As he stepped briskly but- 
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-diffidently into the office, he met the searching 
eyes of the man whom all had learned to love, 
-although they knew it not. 

** Mr. Carter, I notice from the bookkeeper's 
report that you have been able to pay back the 
money which you borrowed from our loan de- 
partment." 

•'Yes, sir." 

"You borrowed the money to pay on your 
cottage." 

How had he found time to know this? The 
clerk who arranged the loan, looked to the securi- 
ties, saw that the company was safe, did not 
know that the money was paid for the pretty 
cottage where Mrs. Carter made her husband's 
life happy, and where this busy little body could 
be seen among the flowers that grew so prettily 
both in her windows and in the garden. 

** Yes, sir. We paid for the cottage and have 
just been able to return the money this week." 

** Have you any other debts? " 

This was asked kindly, not out of curiosity. 
The question brought a frank answer. 

** None, now, and we are very glad. Debts 
discourage one." 

Mr. Gerard seemed to measure the man; 
realized the weakness suggested by that word 
discouraged; and yet with all the strength which 
he felt surging in his own brain, there was none 
of the laughter or inward smiling of the snob 
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as he nodded in a sympathetic way. After a 
moment he went on. 

** No debts, and a pretty home. Well, Mr* 
Carter, you and your pretty young wife must be 
very happy." 

Mr. Carter was moved, although the face of 
his employer was not tender. Indeed it was 
almost cold, but there was no sarcasm nor 
patronage in it. He seemed to be announcing^ 
a conviction of his mind. He was thinking^ 
about his clerk and Mrs. Carter. It all touched 
the little man very much, and he asked: 

"You know Mrs. Carter? Why, you have 
never seen her?" 

"Yes, at church. You sit at the right, near 
the great window every Sunday. You are good 
to her, and she loves you. I am glad you have 
a home, a good wife, and a child. Mr. Carter^ 
you will never be rich, but you are happy and 
you deserve it all." 

"Thank you. I-" 

" Wait, Mr. Carter." 

After a long pause, during which Mr. Gerard 
played with the furniture of his desk, he con- 
tinued with even tone, and the e3'es that studied 
the little man's face were as steady as the voice* 

"You have been in this department three 
years and eight months. You have had time ta 
learn the details of its management. Could you 
be its manager, assume all the responsibilities^ 
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keep everything going without blunder, and 
still have time enough for your home life, and 
energy enough to enjoy it? Do you want pro- 
motion? Wait, now, before you answer. I have 
studied life a little. I do not want you to go 
from the office too tired to enjoy home life or to 
teach the handsome boy that you bring to church 
with you. I want you to be able to enjoy with 
your wife the pretty cottage that you have fur- 
nished with so much economy. I am willing to 
give you more responsibility, if you can bear it." 

There was a long pause. When Mr. Carter 
spoke he was pale, and it cost him a little 
struggle as he made the answer; but the calm, 
honest eyes of his employer demanded honesty 
on his part, and he said quite frankly: 

*'She, my wife, would like it; she would be 
proud, but I fear to try it. If — *' 

" Go on.'' 

" If I could oversee desks A and B — the young 
men who work at them need some help — fewer 
mistakes would occur — I could do that. Excuse 
me, sir, but I had thought of that work and 
had wished to ask for it." 

** Good. The work will be a little harder at 
first and you will need a rest. You had better 
take a week to plan it all out in your mind. 
When you return, your salary will be increased. 
You may hand this order to the head book- 
keeper. Now I must work, Mr. Carter." 
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There was no chance to thank him. The 
attention which he gave to the papers on the 
desk was so intense, so direct, that it would 
have been an impertinence to interrupt him, 
and poor Mr. Carter went out as awkward and 
blushing as a country boy who makes his first 
application for a position. With the scrap of 
paper in his hand, a little moisture in his eyes, 
he left the office slowly. There was no way to 
thank Mr. Gerard, for all had been done as a 
matter of business; there had been no hand- 
shaking over the transaction. He held the bit 
of paper before the bookkeeper. It read : 
**Pay Mr. Carter each month fifteen per cent, 
more than his present salary, beginning with 
the first of this month." 

Now there was hand-shaking and hearty 
congratulations in the office. The act was 
appreciated. The paper passed from desk to 
desk, and all were glad that it was Mr. Carter. 
One after another they held out their hands, 
and he was so happy, poor man. He looked 
old. His life had been full of worries. His 
smiles appeared among wrinkles. It would all 
be better now, and easier. 

Again busy quiet reigned in the office. Mes- 
sengers had come and gone; five or six impor- 
tant matters had passed the scrutiny of those 
cool eyes in the private office, and as many 
orders had been written; there was no change 
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in the atmosphere. Mr. Gerard had simply 
performed a duty. Was there no pleasure for 
him, no joy in this kindness? Again the hours 
passed on and it was nearly three o'clock. He 
wished the clock would strike. The busy brain 
thought the wish at a time when he was too 
busy to look at the clock. It only wanted fif- 
teen minutes more. Another important matter 
came up to be studied. Quickly his experi- 
enced eyes ran over the documents, checking 
item after item, n,ervously approving or crossing 
out, until he reached the bottom of the last 
page. Absolutely motionless, he thought for 
ten seconds; then he asked the attorney of the 
great corporation who had brought the paper 
if the fifty thousand dollars offered for a certain 
plant, which he owned in another city, meant 
the assumption of all obligations, and when the 
answer was made in the affirmative, he thought 
a few minutes and then decided: 

" You can have the works. Here is a deed.'' 
It had been prepared the day before; he 
signed it; the attorney wrote a check and laid 
it on the desk and withdrew. Gerard sent the 
check out to the bookkeeper. Ten minutes of 
three; there was silence in the inner office. 
Was the great man resting — did he ever rest? 
His pale face was sinking towards his hands 
when the door opened again and the head book- 
keeper came in and said: 
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** Excuse me. I thought you would like to 
see this statement of accounts. It looks well.'^ 

The report was short. It showed the amount 
of the check which had just been turned over, 
added to a nicely prepared sheet of summaries. 
The total was written in proud figures and 
with a little flourish, by one who rejoiced in the 
success of the firm for which he worked. 
Underneath this long row of figures was written 
in pencil marks which could be erased, *' More 
than a million;'' and the bookkeeper had been 
bold enough to write on a separate slip of paper 
with a small office pen, " I congratulate the 
house." 

The name of the bookkeeper was plain 
Thomas Lane, and he was always called by his 
full name; yet now as Mr. Gerard spoke it 
sounded new to him, as if he had never heard 
it before. The voice that spoke it sounded far- 
away. 

** Thomas Lane, the man who rejoices that 
his employer is succeeding, deserves well of the 
house he serves. It shall not be forgotten. 
No, you need not be confused. You did not 
mean it so. You are too honest to try to 'work* 
an employer. Thomas," the voice was sud- 
denly sad and pathetic, "you rejoice; that is 
natural; I would expect you to do so on the day 
your employer became a millionaire; but what 
does it all signify? The game is contemptible. 
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I can win out. I won a foot-ball game once 
almost alone," and he smiled sarcastically. 
** That one million dollars will be five next 
year," and before the lon^ pause which fol- 
lowed was broken, the clock began to strike. 
He did not hear the first stroke. His face was 
like marble, and when the third stroke fell 
musically and clear, he heard it, looked relieved^ 
and waited for the next and the next, but it did 
not strike again. He inquired by a look if it 
had struck three, then said: 

" Making money is a game, and I can win 
out; but, Thomas Lane, is it worth while?" 

** Most of us think it is, sir. It is honorable 
to win in any contest." 

** Yes, it is worth while." Slowly he closed 
the desk, placed his hat squarely on his head, 
and with clinched hands stood in the middle of 
his office saying: 

**Yes, you are right; it is worth while; it is a 
contemptible game, but I can win out and I 
will." His hand was upon the door knob, and 
he turned with the old sarcastic smile on his 
face and said to his bookkeeper, ''There is 
nothing else to do." 

The black horses saw and greeted him with 
tossing heads and stamping feet. The old black 
coachman was proud. King, a great tawny dog, 
which had belonged to Mr. Smithers, wagged 
his tail slowly but did not get down. When his 
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master's hand was extended he placed his great 
paw in it and tried to touch it with his head, but 
he did not dare to express the great love of his 
big honest heart. He had to be a great proud 
friend of his master, and he accepted the dig- 
nity. A romp would have done the old fellow 
good, but it could not be. 

"Sam. I shall walk to-day. I do not care to 
ride. I know you are disappointed. The horses 
look fine. Well, drive me through the park and 
let the other coachmen see your team. That is 
what you want, is it not, Sam?" The old negro 
grinned. *' Then I can walk home." 

Great emotions were stirring in him. His 
memory was at work in spite of himself. Once 
or twice a great tenderness arose in his heart 
but he fought it down. The people who jealously 
watched him saw his ungloved hand go about 
King's neck. The great fellow was so pleased 
that he tried to caress his master, and that broke 
the spell. At half past three the drive was over. 
He walked up one street and down another* 
now tast, and now slow. Then he tried to think 
of buying and selling; thought of business 
blocks and new manufactories; but his mind 
had a mood of its own. What was the use — he 
was a millionaire — what good was it all? Then 
he tried to study the people around him. He 
placed this man as a clerk; that one as an 
artisan; this woman as a mother and house- 
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keeper; that one as an actress; this one — but 
his mind soon tired of this. 

He saw a little old woman with great rings in 
her ears, selling birds. Her dusky face wore a 
smile, and her white teeth gleamed as she half 
sang out her invitation to the passers-by. The 
voice was Italian and mellow. The birds, pretty 
little fellows, seemed as happy as the stout 
woman who sold them. He paused, and the 
people who knew him were amazed. A rival 
promoter, stern-faced, incompetent, severe and 
sullen, seeing this sign of weakness, smiled and 
thought, "Is that the kind of a man he is?" 
Children gathered around watching this business 
man, whose name was on every tongue, playing 
with the canaries and actually buying one very 
wide awake little bird. It was a slender- bodied, 
nervous, quick-eyed, pretty creature, with more 
brown than yellow in its feathers; there was 
intelligence in the eye and life in the alert little 
body. The Italian woman laughed, saying as 
she showed her teeth quite plainly, " Now I 
shall be unhappy for a day. That is the best 
bird of all. I love it. See!" She took a little 
wooden cage, held out her finger and called, 
** Senorita," and the pretty little bird flew out of 
the cage and began to pick gently at her finger* 

** I love this bird," she said half sadly. " Do 
you love birds — and do they love you?" Mr. 
Gerard shook his head, ** How do I know? Well, 
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I know this, I love them. But Senorita doe$ 
not love men, does she?" 

** Senorita, will you sit on the gentleman's 
finger?" and, to the little woman's astonish- 
ment, as Gerard put out his hand, the little 
thing flew and lit upon it. 

"Ah, oh, she will love you! You are so 
steady. You will be loved by the bird as by 
your wife." 

He held the empty cage and asked Sen- 
orita to go in, then closed it, and walked home. 
It was evidently a novel sight to see this proud 
man walking home with a little canary in his 
hand. 



The air was still warm and the sun was far 
above the horizon. He sat by the open door with 
the canary's cage near him. The bird fed from 
his hand. He noticed, as it turned its head, all 
the exquisite little twists of the body. For a 
moment it stood watching, and then fluttered 
onto his finger. He was entirely alone, looking 
out into the sea of sunset glory. A flood of 
memories, tender, exquisitely painful, flowed in 
like the tide and splashed their joy and sorrow 
at the very portals of his heart. The little, tiny 
claws on his fingers set every nerve quivering. 
Senorita picked at his nails, then surveying 
him once more very carefully out of her bright 
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eyes which she used alternately, the better 
to bewitch him with the turning of her little 
head, she flew onto his hair, set her little feet 
mischievously here and there, then flew down 
upon his hand, hopped about and felt at home. 
He vaguely wondered if canaries were lone- 
some when they lived alone in their cages, and 
if Senorita only came to him because his nerves 
were steady. He decided that that must be 
the reason. Yet there was a warmer feeling in 
his heart as he coaxed her into the cage and 
placed it in a protected room for the night. 

As he came out again he saw King looking 
with hungry eyes for a word or caress. With 
both hands he took hold of the dog, pulled 
and dragged him about as a boy might have 
done. He romped until the warm blood showed 
in his cheeks. 

" King, we are millionaires, we are. We 
have succeeded." He walked slowly on under 
the trees, looked again on the great sea of 
changing colors, and bathed in the full tide of 
memory. Scene after scene went through his 
brain. He recalled the past, lived it over, 
arranged events in his memory. And thus 
musing, he walked out under the maples close to 
the stone wall where three graves marked the 
resting place of Romney Thayer, her boy, and 
the great dog who had so long been his friend in 
bis solitude. No stones were used, and although 
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flowers grew in tangled and graceful profusion 
in all parts of his garden, here there was noth- 
ing but green grass and the dark earth of the 
graves. With a strange feeling that somehow 
with all the pain and suffering which had come 
to him through this woman, she had still been 
a blessing to him, and that to have loved some 
one was in itself a good thing, he climbed down 
to the bank of the river and came back bringing 
a large quantity of the white pebbles found 
there, and laid them on the black earth, which 
had been prepared for flowers. The inscrip- 
tion was strange and characteristic. Upon the 
largest grave the white pebbles spelled the 
words, ** My Wife," upon the smaller one, ** Her 
Child," and upon the third. ** A Mutual Friend." 
When he arose to his feet and turned away, he 
stood face to face with Lucy Winters. 

Across the low stone wall decorated with 
twining nasturtiums and silvery vines, they 
looked at each other. More than once in her 
secret longing and braver moods, this woman 
had come, moved by that strange and inscruta- 
ble force that deepens every sorrow and inten- 
sifies every pain, and had looked upon those 
graves. 

To-night as she wandered in the twilight, the 
sunset glory still flUing the old park, she 
approached with downcast eyes, and saw not 
the one kneeling above the graves. Shielded 
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by the wall as he knelt and placed the stones 
that spelled out the story of his strange con- 
nection with the woman who lay buried there, 
it was opportune "that Lucy did not at first see 
him. Her eyes quickly read the words which 
he had traced upon the first and second graves; 
and as he was making the last little pile of peb- 
bles which marked the end of the line, she fol- 
lowed him and read, " A Mutual Friend." A 
quick flood of blood in her heart showed how 
deep had been her pain. Although she had 
felt for some timt that all was right, yet she 
had not understood completely, and had not 
known how great a wrong she had done this 
noble man even in thought. 

A warm impulse stirred within her. They 
were standing face to face. Overlooking the fact 
that no introduction had passed between them, 
she reached out both her hands across the wall, 
and said: 

" Mr. Gerard, forgive me. I have done you 
a great wrong, greater than you know. I have 
wanted to meet you that I might tell you, and 
^ould have taken the opportunity, but," — she 
hesitated in a little confusion, as he did not 
take the proffered hands. 

** But you did not care to meet such a man." 

How swiftly she thought, how her mind went 
back. She remembered that sentepce as well 
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as he, but now first learned that he had heard 
it. She was almost ready to choke. 

** Oh, you heard me say that. It is not that 
that I ask you to forgive, however; it is the 
thought that prompted it. I thought," and her 
voice became almost inaudible, and she looked 
so helpless, so distressed and unable to proceed, 
that he came to her rescue. Gently lifting the 
white hands from the stone wall and looking 
straight into her eyes, he said with some 
emotion: 

"You thought— surely you. can tell me, if it 
has distressed you not to say it. It will relieve 
you now to say it. You thought?" 

Looking straight into his face, and then 
down at the largest grave, she said: 

" I did not know that she was your wife. I 
thought — " He dropped her hands very sud- 
denly, exclaiming, " That was it!" 

** It was only for a week," she cried out in 
self defense, ** only for a week, and you were a 
stranger and I did not know, and then, — but it 
does not matter! Why should I go on!" 

** It matters very much," he said, taking up 
her hands and holding them with a tender clasp. 
" It matters more than anything in all the world, 
Miss Winters, Lucy Winters. No one here knows 
the story of those three graves; if you will let 
me, I will tell it to you." Then as they walked 
through the park, with the sunlight still linger- 
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ing in the sky and flooding all the landscape 
with its tender glow, he told in his own way the 
story of the past. They lingered long. Each 
had much to say that must be omitted, but one 
sentence will show the relief which was brought 
to Lucy Winters' mind. They had reached the 
house. She gave him both her hands in parting, 
and said with a little confusion: 

**She was not even your wife then?" 
The sweet question gave Gerard a happiness 
^f which he thought himself incapable. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE END. 



There was no beginning, there can be no end^ 
Time goes with its coming and comes with its^ 
going — twilight shadows are pursued around 
the world by morning's light. Existence itself 
may be but a cycle, a child wandering in a 
beautiful forest. Love exists and people come 
to it and pass on to pain or joy; but love per- 
vading all time, remains for the next generation^ 
a glorious, beautiful reality in life that redeems 
and saves the world every hour. To it there 
was no beginning; to it there is no end. Noth- 
ing real ends. 

There must be a last chapter to a book, but 
in this case it is not the ending of a story plot^. 
the untangling of a snarled line. It is a narra- 
tive of the simple realization of life's most, 
nteresting hopes. 

The maples that guarded the cottage on the 
hill through the hot suns of summer, were: 
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dropping their leaves and coloring the earth 
nvith the most beautiful shades of a splendid 
autumn. A few oaks were very brown and 
3ober witnesses to the prodigal leaves as they 
fluttered sometimes in individual coquetry, and 
sometimes, in laughing groups to the bosom of 
the earth. All day stored sunlight had been 
carried fluttering through the air. 

King was sunning himself in the open grove. 
He had lazily snatched at some of the falling 
leaves as he ambled in the morning air, but he 
caught them in his teeth as tenderly as he 
ivould have played with a child — dozing off 
to sleep, they fell upon his tawny hide and 
rested undisturbed upon his soft hair as though 
no impertinence had been done to this most 
royal among beasts. 

The leaves had hung longer than usual, 
and were now taking their beautiful farewell. 
Lingering was their flight to earth. Ail day the 
air was full of their soft fluttering, and it made 
a beautiful picture for Mrs. Philip Gerard as 
she lay, the most glowing and happy sick 
woman who ever waited for permission to get 
up from the bed of pain, to prove to a young 
father and wondering nurse how strong she 
was. Fifteen happy days she had spent in the 
<:hamber which opened on the living room in 
which they so often sat together, through the 
-windows of which she had watched the trees 
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deepening their color, growing scarlet and 
brown, and gold, and all the bright shades of 
light which the alchemy of frost paints oir 
trees. She had noted the eager restlessness of 
the birds which were planning their flight to the- 
South, their nests being exposed by the fall of 
the protecting leaves. 

Mrs. Gerard looked well and fresh. No sick- 
ness nor suffering remained. The warm blood 
showed with glowing color in her skin, and 
whenever she spoke of her perfectly health5r 
boy, or heard his praises, a flush of motherly 
pride came into her face and spread to her neck» 
and even flushed delicately through the opeir 
needle work of the pretty gown which Mrs 
Castor with her own hand had worked for the 
occasion. 

There is no way for the masculine pen to 
describe the joy, or to show even lesser experi- 
ences of those moments when she half arose ta 
look down at the little brown head beside her^ 
and with a young mother's tenderness placed 
her right arm in a circle just above it and very- 
close, and then holding the white linen a little 
way from his face, looked at her boy with air 
expression that old masters would gladly have 
given to their Madonnas — but blushes and 
smiles that are born of maternity cannot be 
painted by the hand of man. A woman's brush 
may achieve it sometime — sometime wheir 
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life is seen from more reverent and hallowed 
positions, and with more devoted eyes. Some- 
time, we say, and then let art die — its day will 
be accomplished. 

That encircling arm must not disturb the 
little man's slumbers. He must have sweet 
sleep and quiet, he is to be a wonderful baby, a 
great man, he is to be like his father, to fill his 
mother's hopes. Why, it has all been dreamed 
and planned in the heaven-lighted sky of his 
mother's heart! He must be well raised, well 
fed. A very tender smile passed over her face 
at thinking of this. Her arm trembles a little 
closer; it nestles nearer; it creeps so very 
near the downy hair of the well-shaped little 
head. It requires all her will not to take the 
baby in her arms and cry out in her joy. The 
warmth of its fresh life is felt. She smiles at 
her own foolishness, but she throws back the 
sleeve and lets the arm rest so close that the 
little head touches her, and she gives a nervous, 
rippling laugh and cry of pleasure, so hysterical 
and intense that the good old nurse comes 
quietly and quickly to the bedside to enjoy the 
scene. 

It was only a sleeping baby there, with nothing 
to be seen but a very small bundle of delicate 
white clothes and a baby's little head and one 
little, half-closed white fist. The two women, 
the young mother, and the good old nurse, 
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exchanged looks full of kindly understanding. 
To these two honest people life was worth living. 
None of the cynicism and skepticism and doubt 
of religion, of love and of life itself had beeq 
able to spoil their happiness. 

Outside the leaves were falling and the air 
was filled with the purple light of divine bless- 
ing; the house was permeated with the atmos- 
phere of the holiest thing in life, the joy of life 
itself. The young woman realized it now as 
she had believed it earlier in life. 

She again noticed the falling leaves. ** God 
planned all that, and this, for all who accept 
his gifts." 

After a beautiful silence she started, gladly 
crying, ** Listen, nurse! Do you hear? Oh. how 
good it sounds coming through the silent airl 
Don't you hear? Way down on the bridge hus- 
band is coming. I hear the carriage wheels. 
How fast Sam drives up the hill; he used to be 
slower; husband is hurrying him. How good it 
all seems, nurse." 

Lucy dropped her eyes to the pillow once 
more and said, even as Gerard entered, " My 
little man, I wonder if your father is as full of 
joy as your mother." 

At the door the great steady-nerved man of 
business and of iron stood gazing at the picture. 
The nurse, with a tender smile upon her old 
face, glided quietly through the sunshine into 
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the other room. There was a rich moment i^ 
IM^hich the eyes spoke greetings. Mr. Gerard 
came quickly to the bedside, a warmer look in 
his eyes. His lips seemed to relax their firm 
pressure; she hoped that he would be freer and 
happier. He stood for several moments look* 
ing down at his wife before he spoke, and very 
softly and tenderly kissed the lips that were 
lifted to meet his own. When he touched the 
baby's little dimpled fist with a kiss the mother 
placed her arm about his neck, saying: 

"You are going to let me get up now — 
promise, or I wiL hold you." 

•* Then you stay right here." Their lips met 
*gain. 

'* Nurse has brought everything I need, and I 
am going to dress, and then lie on the couch a 
while, and then we are to take dinner together, 
and then baby will be awake, and then — nurse 
I will not need you. I am going to make Mr. 
Gerard help me." 

With low murmur of voices and many smiles, 
the preparations for getting up were made. 
With a very human look in his face, Mr. Philip 
Gerard, master of men, owner of factories, 
organizer, manufacturer and manipulator, as- 
sisted his wife. Soon she stood leaning on his 
arm, dressed in a pretty house gown which she, 
with womanly instinct, had kept as a surprise for 
this day. It was a very soft, light gray with 9, 
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touch of red trimming. It was just low enough 
to reveal the delicate waves where neck and 
shoulders meet. The sleeves were long and 
entirely concealed her beautiful arms, but cov* 
cred them so loosely that every movement 
suggested their presence, and the hands which 
were half hidden played forth from masses of 
very narrow ribbons which were fastened at the 
half cuff-like endings. So a rose half hidden 
among its sheltering leaves peeps forth. The 
healthy richness of her form was delicately 
revealed. In all the pride of womanhood and 
motherhood she arose to her feet, and leaning 
upon the strong shoulder of her husband, they 
walked slowly into the sunshine and sat for 
some time on the couch looking out at the fall- 
ing leaves. As the air grew chill with the set- 
ting sun, a wood fire was lighted in the open 
grate when they turned away from the glowing 
sky, and he led her to a chair which had been 
placed where she would be shielded from the 
bright fire and yet be sitting in its flickering 
glow. 

There was a little, soft murmur from the 
adjoining room. The mother made an effort to 
call the nurse, but Philip stopped her sayings 
** Wait." He went quickly into the room and 
came back a moment later carrying their child 
in his arms for the first time. He came with 
the awkward care which always manifests the 
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dignified duty of a young father, and tenderly 
placed it in her arms. He stood above her 
and watched with wonder the delicate tender- 
ness with which she held the little creature 
in her arms, watched her lay it upon her lap 
and look into its little face, watched her as she 
lifted it to her bosom, watched the warm glow 
of blood in her neck and cheeks as it began 
to draw its life from hers. The glow of the 
firelight fell upon both, and the pale face of this 
man whose heart had known so little joy, and 
so much of melancholy, began to borrow the 
light of that picture. Nature was doing her 
perfect work. 

For a moment the young mother looked down 
upon her baby, and then wondering if her 
husband could understand her joy, she looked 
almost beseechingly into his eyes, and laughing 
a little, perhaps crying, one never knows which 
it is that women do when they are happy, said: 

'* Philip, it cannot be that baby and I are 
separate beings. We are absolutely one. Why, 
he is a part of my life." She evidently noticed 
the little twitching of his muscles, for she im- 
mediately added, ** A part of our life, yours 
and mine." I wonder if you know how happy 
lam." 

A little longer he stood gazing into her eyes, 
looking at them in the half twilight and half 
firelight which filled the room, and then his lips 
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began to tremble. He turned to the mantel an4 
with his elbow resting on it, hid his face in his 
hands. Several minutes passed in absolute 
silence and both of their faces were wet whea 
he lifted his hand, yet both smiled and were 
happy. How happy is indicated by the fact 
that they wanted to share their joy. When after 
a good silence, Philip's first words expressed the 
wish that Paul and his mother might be with 
them for an hour, Lucy immediately agreed 
and they were sent for. 

An hour later, the little child asleep, Paul's 
fingers making the softest music imaginable, 
the group were sitting around, sharing their 
hopes and joys together. 

Paul was unusually dramatic and excited. He 
did not sit still long in any one place. He 
toyed with things on the mantle; he was in the 
open window; he had a secret evidently and 
did not know just when to reveal it. At last 
when all the greetings were passed, and the 
women had exchanged all the little confidences 
which are very necessary to feminine hearts at 
such times, he stepped into the firelight and 
commanded attention. *'Mark Mr. Paul Castor." 
Gerard knowing that something unusual was 
coming, also rose and stood near his friend. 
The very great difference in size made the 
picture more striking. 
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*• Behold." said Paul, going on, ** Mr. Philip 
Gerard and Mr. Paul Castor. No one ever de- 
nied that Mr. Gerard was the great Mr. Gerard 
but now behold me. And mother, do you think 
tire can stand a little prosperity and success 
hgain? Listen." 

Stepping quickly to the table, he drew from 
his portfolio a piece of music, and placing it on 
the piano, ran off the lightest and airiest of 
accompaniments imaginable, and then sang id 
a subdued and quiet, yet very intensely pas- 
sionate voice, something which none of them 
had ever heard. Mrs. Castor did not under- 
stand at first, and when she knew that her boy 
had prepared for her a surprise, that it was 
something which he had written, she was 
much moved and gratified. She arose and 
would have gone to him, but he waved her 
back with a smile, and when he had finished, he 
took up the music, stepped quickly to her, 
placed the hand-made sheets of music in her 
hands, and upon the first leaf was pinned a 
draft which the mails had brought him from 
his publishers only two hours before. 

Mrs. Castor felt the pleasure of her old home 
coming back. She knew what all this meant; 
she knew it was the gift of her boy, and Gerard, 
whose quick eyes had seen and caught the 
meaning of the draft, stood very erect and proud 
and glad. Paul joined him, strutted up beside 
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the great tall man, and linking his arm through 
Philip's, said in a. half joking and half earnest 
way: 

** Behold the two happiest men in the city. 
We have done things. Now, mamma, when 
may I bring my wife home to the women who 
inspired my music, my mother? 

The beautiful is always happening, night and 
day, day and night. The sternest life may 
know the glow of home hearth-firet. 
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